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LILY OF THE VALLEY. 


BY JULIA. 


“Lily of the Valley,” born of punbeams in May, 
With At sliver petals in snewy array, 

Frem rae! censer the imcense we greet 

Seems trebly distilled, ‘tis so pure and so sweet. 
Bend low your chalice of snew; sathers gold, 
diving year odor lem 


( @ntoki, 

Bay aioe secomeat ta im your silver crest 

For the fey humating bird who will soon dip 
whthin. 


“ Lily of the Valley," with efiver white hue, 
Deep in your cup sleeps a pearl d of dew; 
Through realms of bine ether, diamond 


arepes brigh 
It — wt Teil from the “gray urn” of 
a 


lt the sweet roses, withoat time to tally, 
Aud asked the soft Zephyr for the flower of the 


valley. 
The wind gently stirring, lifted up the white 
And the dew drops sank sweet and softly to rest. 


* Lily of the Valley,” with silver-bell hue, 

Bathed in a shimmer of light misty dew 

hiow Lrue are (he lessons yuu teach us of Heaven, 

ln your beautiful trust to the dew Giver given. 

You have finished one mission fur which you 
were sent, 

You teach me to Earth that I joo am bat len 

Aud though whilst I'm here, | may pass under 


the rod, 
Like you 1 will phace all my trust in my (hod. 
ce a 


PERSECUTED; 


A BRAVE WOMAN'S TRIALS. 


BY DR. CHARLES C. NORTHRUP, 


AUTHOR OF “TWICE MARRIED OR, COmMFTOR's 
BEV Bron,” BTC., ETO. 

(This serial was commeneed in No. 61. Back 
pumbers can be obtained from all newsdeaiers 
throughout the United States, or direct from 
Unis vusce.) 





CHAPTER X. 
“no, ——."’ 

Bert Thorne’s emvtions were anything 
but delightful when he was once more 
left to humself by the departure of the 
beautiful creature whose fresh young life 
he had made desolate; and | am sure 
neither you nor L, my reader, would have 
desired to be him—even with his hand- 
some face and pertect tigure—or to be 
master even of 
a, his horses Cy his princely 
income, if, together with those goods, we 
must have taken his follies, his sins, and 
the memories which, some time or other, 
would cluster re-like about his way. 

** The little fool!’ be muttered to himn- 
self, with set lips and lowering brow, 
‘the little fool, {’'m going to have her 
to torment me, with all the rest! Oh, 
these women—what nuisances they are 
when the fit seizes them!"’ 

“The little fool.” That was the way 
a gentleman( ?) could speak of the woman 
his arts had ruined; the woman who 
would have periled everything—health, 


is elegant chambers, his | side 


had 


world. 


quenters 
Bert 





comfort, life rtself, and counted the sac- 

ritice cheap if thereby she might have | 
purchased an existence of bliss for him; | 
the woman who would have even sunk | 
her own soul in deepest hell and deemed | 
herself only too happy, ifthus he, her king, | 
her idol, might have reigned in heaven! | 


for fresh toast and hot coffee, having 
breakfast as cvolly as though he nad been 


business in life—and that toeat. This 


But it is not upon his early promenade, 
or the manner in which he disposed o 
the remaining day, that 1 wish to tix your 
attention, It was not until ten o'clock 
of the evening that his movements were 
of the slightest account to us. 
hour found him ascending the main stair- 
way of No. —— Walnut street. It was 
uot a remarkable stairway—neither was 
the building which it divided remarkable; 
it ended in the upper story (as a matter 
ree landmgs this side | 
of that it waa crogsed by a wide hall, and | 


was a door to a room, no more 


liant with gas-Jets 
(conspicuous among 
white marble slab, mounted upon a base 
of oak handsomely carved, and with a 


background of crystal, ruby and gold), 
and was apt to give a stranger a feeling 
of surprise that length and breadth 


should be so out of proportion to its 
height; but if the er happened to 
be taken in by “friends” (and he seldom 
came alone) who were “up'’ in the 
arrangements of the place, his surprise 
dissi by a disclosure 
which be might ve done very well 
without, inasmuch as it did not always 
result a few hours later strictly to his 


van | 














% Ret, 


ante-room. 


and 


towards the saloon when a retaining ha 
was laid upon his arm. 








u each of which lay little; Yes." | fot the better of her in badinage—alas!| Mademoiselle instantly ansuming a look | 
of and silver, in num-| “Will you write him and ask shout Jor she omnety tpieie wee sitempted which would have done aeeny well for 
ber from five to twenty; sections | Will; if he is there yet, and all about | it—so, at length, she me quite noted | leading lady of the same place, askrd: 
being guarded by more or less gentlemen, | him ?"’ | for the brilliance and readiness of her|  ‘ Why will I what?’ 
young and middle-aged, and all arrayed “Why don’t you write If?” was | repartees, and ‘as witty as Mademoiselle “Mr. Jones!" 
extreme fashion, might have led an | the quick inte ation, “You know | Rosine” became a common saying about | “(h! Well, then, Monsieur Jones." 


uninitiated person to 
had been introduced into some extensive 
banking-house, until he saw upon efther 
smaller tables still more closely 
and bearing upon their surface 
divers figures and circles, when he would 
poe have changed tothe opinion that | 
stumbled upon the **meet” of | should 

those philosophers and thinkers who’ 
elucidate the problems which puzzle the | the curt reply. 


But it was neither. | Thorne laughed. 
It was only a place where thoughtless, | 
I am afraid reckless, “‘men about town” 
gathered of an evening (the rarer those | afraid, say so; and I'll look up another | “legion;’’ she counted one for every bon- | 
evenings the better for them) ‘‘to try man to act for me." 
their lnck;’’ and was known to its fre- | 
ply as “No. Q 
was evidently one of those | 
frequenters, for he was greeted 
noisy welcome by such of its occupants 
as were not too intensely interested in) 
the business befure them to have eyes | 
and ears for anything else, with varivas | 
effers and suggestions, which he met 
with a light laugh, or careless jest, con- 
Bert [horne’s first move was to ring | taining, however, a positive refusal. Ile 
| seemed to be looking for some one; for 
received which he made his long-delayed | when he had made the tour of the saloon, 
| closely scanning every face, he left it as 
Prince of the Innocents, with but one | he had come, going back into the little 
Here he sat down, 
accomplished, and having written two | another cigar and the evening paper. 
letters, he substituted his tailor’s last | He sat thus for the best part of an hour, | 
masterpiece for his fanciful murning | watching the arrivals, and was getting 
attire, and lighting a cigar, sauntered | quite out of patience, when the hall door 
down town. | opened and a gentleman came in alone. | way 


f | black beard, hair and eyes of the same 
color, and thin, regular featares; he wore 
a broad-brimmed felt hat, and, mild as 
was the weather, was closely wrapped in 
That | a heavy cloak. 
| predecessors, before the marble slab with 

its carved oak support, and crystal, ruby | 


Thorne’s hand. 
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gainme seme important information. 





Wlief that he | Boyd as well as I do." j town, This notoriety produced two re-| “No, nor that either!" cried the enthn- 
“T have reasons for wishing to keep sults. In the first place, it increased M, | stiastic valet, moved into a deeper din 
my name out of the affair.’ mre mys kD ogee 0 in a single month to | playtof his affection than he had yet 
“Perhaps I might have. Don't nearly double what his sales bad ever | been. “Away with forma and cere- 
any of your games on me, Bert Thorne !"’ | been before; and, in the second, it secured mony! What have they to do with two 
“Don't you be a fool, Luke Holt. to mademviselle more attention than an | who love? Call me James—dear James, 
What = could I try—or what object | ordinary woman would have known bow | my adorable, as I call you dear Rosine!" 
have in trying it?’ | to manage; but mademuiselle was ox-— Phe anowy handkerchief, that had a 
“You have done such things,’ was traordinary—ergo, she bore her honors!) moment before graced the pocket of 
: | with as much grace and ease as a butter- | mademoiselie’s dainty little back «tlk 
| Instead of getting angry at this thrust, | fly carries the down on his wings, or the | apron, was hastily drawn forth, and car 
- strong wind the delicate blossom which | ried to her face—was it to bide a blush 
“I'm not going to now, if Ihave, my flutters away from beauty’s careless or a amile?—and in tremulous tones, 
hearty boy!’ he said. ‘But if you're | grasp. The name of her admirers was | with a downcast look, ahe munnured: 
“If you ask it—alear James." 
| bon she sold, and for each she had alovk | The delighted Jones was silent fora 
“Who said anything sbont being or a word, a word or a amile just suited moment in anticipation of further re 
| afraid? What do you want metodo?” | to his peculiar disposition; just enough, mark from his charmer; then, as she did 
| “told you before. Just write to Boyd and vo more. not aden disponed tr speak, ' My dear,” 
with a and ask if Will is still in New Orleans, It is @ great art, that of witining unl- | said he, “when you first addromed me 
and all the particulars about him,” versal admiration, and the dark-cyed Ko- you were about to aay something 2” t 

“Is that all?’ | sine was complete mistress of it. I think ** You," 

** Yen; that is all for the present.’’ the secret of her wonderful power was **May I venture to ask what it waa?"’ , 

“It's a great thing, [I must say, to | that she first contrived tu make every- | *b-—-Lam afraid, I—-—" 
waste all this time on !' eried Holt, rising. body pleased with himself, from which It “Afraid? Afraid with me, my di. ; 
“1 could have won a cool five hundred | was no difficult task to lead him into vintty? Then do you not love me as | 
while we've been gabbling here like two being pleased with her. have dared to hepe, sinee the-—ahem! 
vid women—and to about as much pur-| You would think that all this adula- awh! powt Lelia us that perfeet love casteth 
vere”? tion would have made ber vain and am- out fear!"’ 

** You may think differently when you  bitions, but it did nut; exacting amd co- Amaher eal) upon the white handker 
know more,’’ was the significant retort; | quetish, but it did not. On the contrary, obtef, aud thia trne the pretty head was 
“for instance, when the gabble puts a she still preserved the unaffectednes« of dropped as well as the eyes 
cool thousand mto your pocket,”’ sywech and manner which had charac- , 

Holt set his hat om the back of his | terizetl her in the early days of her 
head and gave a long % histle, carver, and provetl her humility by favor 











with 
**J—1 had « favor to ask of you." . 
Ask it; | shall be only too delighted. f 
Ank it-—by the ene-halfomy kingdom, it 





carry off anything ?"’ 
| “hs 


and the answer is going to he yes. 
still,’ 


yea! 


Mac. Kenta = New 


we 


drope 


Perhapa she did ween thad 

all over botpens Graph dn 

of pe ration stood ve 
‘orehead. be 


tingly, but could not 
would not belp 


» further. 
with go mush 


“T didn't ought to have spoken so te 


you. 

** That's what you didn't!" 

“And I'm sorry for it, 1 swear!’ 

The little beauty leaned forward, and 
glanced up sideways into his face. 

* You want to make up?" 

“Very well Lain ready, 10 forgl 

‘Very well, lam yl ve you 
on two eer rationa, The first in te 
you never aay such diabolical things to 
me again,” 

* Agreed, with all my heart!" 

“And the second is, that you get me a 
look at Mons. Bert Thorne'sapa:tments."’ 

* What!" 

** You heant what T said,” 

** Hang me, if PU de it!’ 

* Then's it's youd slay, monusieur,”’ 

Now, Hosinn——"’ 

“Ob! don't you now, Rosine, me; it's 
no use. Do dal desire you, or else don't 
you ever dare to even so much as look 
at me again!” 

* But | can't see what good it would 
do you,”’ 

“Very likely.” 

* Won't you tell me?" 

“*No,"* 

“I'm afraid-—"’ 

"Oh! if it has come to that, we won't 
aay anything more.” 

* Dut it hasy't come to that!’ orled 
poor Jones, taking fresh alarw at the 
cvol resolution of her tane, “ Only, you 
nee, you're sure you ain't in love with 
him, Rosine ?* 

“Oh! as sure as oan be. 

* Because he isn't at oll the man for a 
«lear little girl like you to trust, Why, 

your lonowont soul, you oonldn’t 
count on every one of your precious fin- 

rs, not with the thumbs thrown i 
the hearts that young deceiver has trifle 
with and broke. "WT yo knew him as 
well as | do, he'd never look hamden 
to you any meote."’ 

“1 don't care anything about him," 
sail mademeoiselle, indifferently; ‘all I 
want is what I told you, aud sow do you 
tell mo, Jones, is it going to be yes or 
neo?" 

“Tt'll be an awful breach of trust,"’ 
sak? Jones, solemnly 

‘Merci! you don't suppose I shall 

© 


ut [ve given you my promise, 


| like,” continued Jones, in the same lofty 
style, ‘and I mean to keep it, It'll be an 
awful breach of trust, aud it wouldn't 
be strange if he broke my head if he 
foul it ont 
trifle, Mr. Bert don't), but Pd de any- 


(for he never stands for 


hing on earth Ww please you, Rosine, 

Live 

w perish, sink or survive, awim or die, 

wakl Mr. Jowoa, with added im 

retmivenens, ‘the anawer is going to be 
a0 


CHAPTER XIII. 
CAUGHT IN THE act 


“The anawer is going to be yea!” said 


Mr. Jones, fully resolved that ‘ yes" it 


hould be, and in aplte of some mgly 
vars, based on a knowledge of his niuas 


ter’s character, which thereafter cceured 


“The deuce !' said he; ‘if that’s the ing one of the most wodesiruble, both as shall be thime!’ ty» him, se strony waa this resolution 
the wind blows, I'U be four old regarded reon and station, of her nu “You have often declared you wished that, on the secoud evening following, 
He was tall and slight, with a profase women, with all the pleasure in life.”’ merous adurers. te dy something to please me. he appeared before his enslaver, big with 
“There's no need of that. When you The name of this fortunate swain was Tt have.” valour, to redeem bis promise 
hear from Boyd let me know, I’m Jones—plain Jim Junes—and he veenpied |“ You can do that something now.”' Mademoiselle received him with sweet 
going home now; good-might."” the Inferior position of ralet-de-chambre “Then I will voleed enthusiasm, attired herself in ber 
** Aren't you off early ?"’ to Mr. Bert Thorne. Mademyiselle iuclined « tritle nearhim. pewest bonnet and fur-trimmed cloak, 
He stopped, as had his * Hather; I've got a confounded head- Mr. B. T. had bis dinner from De.) Her cheok wore its faintest rose, ber rushed her little seft hands Into a fresh 
ache.” champe's when he dined at home, and lips their sweetest amile, pair of gloves, and announced herself 
“Good-night, and good buck to you."’ Jones came around every morning with Tell me about your master,’ she ready i" hereupon the pair sallied forth, 
golden backgreand; and was turning | And so they parted. the orders, and thus commenced the | said, softly. and In ews than ten minutes were tread 
, ow | onpenesoaes ee , oman d a ~ Mr. Jones drew himself back, and ing the wide hall which communicated 
t Was . mn Be , pretty walteng-yirl, which seems destined assumed a severe Cxaprommon of counte with Vert Thorne’s handsome apa 
a xu. to yrow inter the strongest friendship. Nnahoe, . ” aes jo sll ati 
“1 want to speak with you a moment, “YES OK WO? Jones was not young, nvither was he What the deuce do you want te know Some one was heard rapidly coming 
| Mons. Dechampe had engaged a new handsome. about him fur?” Up the susie 


“*Sh-b-h ! don’t talk se loud. Do you that—with a form that had lost none of a woinan., 
know where he is now?” 

In perdition, I hope.’’ 

“ Very charitable of you ! 
know anything about him?’’ 


the nght, | Lake,” he said. 

wen a ane teoity te seeds, wo meee | “Be quick then,” the new comer re- | employee to divpense bun-bons and other 
: bj already | turned, **1'm an hour behind time now.” 
alluded tor ereatr 2 Y room, bril. | But, in spite of his apparent haste, he foolish parents and spoiled children. just as well, or what she qiw in the afore. so! 
and warm furniture | allowed humself to be condacted to a seat | Mons. called her ‘ Mademoiselle;”’ 
which was a long | in the further corner of the room. 


“I did last year. 


me see—it was Ma 
New Orleans then. 


“Sure?” 


“Oh, yes; Boyd said he saw him often.” | most bewitelring accent; she did not say when one morning, so wet that pleasure 
Thorne sat for a moment thinking in- | ‘‘ze”’ and ‘*mooch,’’ but the “*s's'' seemed seckers were glad to stay indoors and kerchief 





y, I believe; he wasin were never without a smile, and an abun- 
, 


Mi, Jonen!"’ 

* Well, then don't aggravate a fellow 
What's set you thinking of Lim all be 
her named Jones (who was neither a genions oof a sudden?’ 

fellow-waiters, “the new young lady;,"" nor 4 beauty) to please her fancy, were 


Why mademoiselle chose this man, 


Freneh dainties to enamored youths, when she might have had the master 


When 


** ble m per buatelcnie."’ 


“Oh, confound his liberal pleasant. b 
| the grace of girlhood in developing into This tender affair had progressed so spokennens! 
| the fuller proportions of womanhood; far that the fascinating Jones had, 

But do you large, dark er a complexion clear as upon two occasions, held the slender the gesture of Might he 
crystal; cheeks like the outer edge of a hand (which more than one gay young Ab’ Mon Dieu, that’s a tine way to fh 

I met Boyd in—let sweetbrier rose-leaf; full, red lips, that profligate, with a larger supply of money yo on, monsieur!’ 

than brains, would have given ft» bulk 
dance of lovely aubarn hair. in gold to have been permitted to kiss) 
Mademoiselle spoke English with the withuut feeling its weight upon his ear, 


Madewmwiselle started back with a lit. re 


oried she. 
you?" asked Jones firmly, “that's what 
I want to know 7?” 

Mademviselle coqueted with her hand 


tain fuct"”’ 


twoor three hours, perhaps 


wal Romine 
Jones un 


‘Hurry, Master Jones,"’ 
With nimble fingers Mr 
wkel the massive oak door 


Now, be quick, my dear,’’ said he, 


nervously, and, putting his hands upon 


the two had taken chairs: elderly customers, “my dear,’’ and ar- problems that ayitated more minds than “Um! her shoulders, he gave a littl push, 
*Luke,”’ said Bert Thorne, ‘‘do you dent young America, “‘that charming one, and to which I shall attempt no fur- ** Aguad neo otylish.”’ Which sent her forward, with more spoed 
remember Will Hastings ?’’ little thing at old Dechampe’»."’ ther explanation than by reminding you “Umea! than yrace, Into the lofty roam! * You 
**Curse him !"’ cried the other ficreely, She was marvelously pretty—her most that, with all her attractions, beth of *Aml such a pleasaut-spuoken, liberal see we run an awful risk of be ing ob 
“T should think J did.” bitter enemy must have acknowledged face and speech, mademuiselle was still—  gonth man served, and if we had—well, it would 


ive been all day with me; that’s a cer 
This he wilded while he was 
locking the door, having done which 
took off his bat, and, wiping bis 
ished face, pave a lony sigh of relief 
Madetmiomelle seemed to appreciate bis 


“What's Bert Thorne had to may ta caution, for she said in a whisper 


** Is there likely to be any obe here ?"’ 
‘No; oh! no, net yet awhile; not for 
Now, you 


Bert only in this room | sit down, my dear, and we'll have a lite 

| tently; then he looked up and asked: extremely unwilling to leave her sweet custom at Dechampe’s was according! * Nothing much." more light on the subject.’ 

ond, a } Ae ary with » '*\:[e Boyd in New Orleans now ?” little mouth (which is saying © good deal slack, “Monsieur Jones,” said mademok “I don't'ieleve it!” “It Is light enough now.” 
Bot the one through which he entered— for their taste), and in moments of selle to that infatuated man, who sti! * You throw me back my word?’ and But Jones did not seem to think 80, 
conducting toa short terminati CHAPTER XL bE ~~ Go a ory, | 0 near te her as circumstances would mademviselle stamped ber little foot and without heeding her remark he 
in a second door, w when otc. | : | “Merci!” and ‘Mon Dieu!’ im the most permit, Monsieur Jone»— angrily. ‘“‘Youarenogentleman! Don't walked over to the chandelier and pro 
revealed WHERE 18 WILL HAsTInos? | enchanting tone; also she had a way of Oh, Rosine?’ interrupted Mr. J. you ever come talking to me any more, ceeded to turn on another gasjet in ad- 


8 saloon of 8 
ES eine =m | 
with and 


ex th the | 
’ it into | 





The two men 


his 
“Is Boy 


| silence for a moment. 


uestion: 


in New Orleans now ?”’ 


each other in | shruggi her shapely shoulders and with a lovok of reprvach which w ou big, bearisl : cre 
Bert Thorne re | — pe ple ree vt de- | have by credit to the leading inthe- pent” a 
ibed. madesnoisele a | man a = theatre, * Ub, ine! Jones was alarmed. Tow dreadfully ck 

|e sparkling as her face; no une ever. why will you?” im earnest did she seem, t» oy mon 


dition to the two already burning, which 
were hardly sufficient to light the spa- 


Mis Tixm. 
** Don't”’ 


mademviselle, She 


cried 
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Jones knelt down and attempted to | 
make her lean upon bim, but she shrunk | 
away with » violent shudder 
“My dear girl, what ts it alle you?” 
cried he in tomes whose fervor left no 
room to doubt the nature of his feelings | 
for ber 

* You love me?’ 

she mur 


t« I dof” 
Mp ty U4 me"’ 
tear, and 


and another, +? du@n her | 


Bhe wiped them away 
with ber little handde, and they seemed te | 
do her good, for she sat up end smiled a 


1 and ‘Hee!’ she , fm a faint! 
bet dbeery votoe, ‘foolish child that Tam, 


| tarteen, 


THE 





and 
>= 
nals qeeblll enquruces and 


rapidity. A" 

or nearly beo hours longer the inter- 
view continued. Then Holt rose from 
his chair, “I'm your man as soon as 
you say when,"’ he remarked. A 
drawing his cloak around him, and re- 
suming his hat, with a careless ‘ Good- 
night, my son,"’ he went away. 

(To BR CONTINUED.) 


rere = 


Only a baby! a helpless little soul whe | 


had never yet hived for anything but to 
be cared H 

nor thought» whe must have pe 

like a plucked flower, of a few hours’ 


w—whe had neither words) 


SATURD 












will keep 
purposes, 
| ToPaescave Sea-wenne,—Sea-weeds 
| may be collected at any time, bat sum- 
mer is the moat season for this 
interesting work, Put each specimen 
| in a plate full of water, it will then be | 
jeasy to spread out amd the 
branches or fibres. Then introduce a 
sheet of paper under the sea-weed, and 
caréfdlly raise it out of the water, the 
apecien will be otifall ged | 
upon the paper, and when & will be 
found attached to the paper by means of 
the gluten in the sea weed. 

Hoern Tinctunn.— As this is the season 
af roses, delicious fragrance almost 
fills the air, the following for making a 


‘ 


i 7ee~: ' nied tay Gino Gow g a Se See her Baby, and | cheap and delightful rose tincture for the 


you dot?" 

“What makes a woman do everything 
that is simple? Hush! what is that?’ 

1 diin'’t hear anything.” 

“1 did—a step. Suppeme it should be 
some one coming here? Suppose it were 
your master?" 

*“"()h' that can't be," returned Jones, 
reassuringly; ‘he's safe stay away | 
tall “g 

There he stopped. The confident look 
died away instantly from hie face, and 
he turned white as a day-old corpae, | 

“Tt it's him, and somebody else 
besides,’ he gasped. “Oh! glory, the 
mischief will be to pay now!’ 

Mademoiselle seemed endowed 
bew energy 

**He must not ase me," she said, and 
her voice had now no tremor in it. 

**Ceonfound this door! what's the mat. | 
ter with it?" cried a volee in the hall, 
which Jones had no difficulty in distin 
fucking as his master’s, ‘1 believe it's 
ooked on the inside, Jones!’ 

* You can't get in till | let you,"’ mut 
tered the walet, spitefully; ‘swearing 
won't make a key.” 

“Tide me somewhere,’’ 
amine 

“1 don't know where; there ain't a 
place but the winecloset, and you'd 
stifle in there.” 

** Jones! Jones!’ 
tithe 

Mademuinetie glanced hastily around 
There were the windows, but the eur 
tains being of lace rendered them unsuita 
ble for her purpose; there were various 
articles of furniture, but net one that 
offered even talerable shelter, Suddenly 
her eve fell upon a high Indian sereen in 
a farther corner of the room 

“That wll doa,"’ ahe suid, indicating it 
with her slender finger. 

“You'd have to stand up, and they 
may stay here half the night," objected 
Joes 

“Then PU stand "' she said, stoutly 
And running over to the frieudly screen, 
abe equesten herself behind it, drew it 
up as close to. the wall as possible, and 
thus stood with litte chance of detection 
while Jones, in spite of his fright, watched 
ber movements with open mouthed admi 
ration, 

“Jones !'' wae the shout, for about the 
dorenth time, from the hall 

Jones unbuttoned his waistenat, untied 
his necktie, and run hie hands four or | 
five times through his hair; then he gave 
a loud groan 

Whe are you, and what de you want? 
My master ian't to home," he orted, in 
dull drawly tones 

“Open the deer, you fool" 

Thus sommanded, he shuffled towards 
the door, which he opened after some 
delay, and stood on the threshold, blinkir 
ami yawning like one suddenly arvuaec 
from a sound asleep. He found himeaelf 
confronted by Hert Thorne and a tall 
stranger, wearing a hoavy cloak and thick 
felt hat, 

Thorne greeted him with an oath. 

“What do you mean by keeping me 
cut in this style, you puppy "' he ered 
vielently, I've half a mind to give you 
a geexd caning for it?’ 

Ketter mot,’ sand the stranger, with 

a low daugh, ‘ite too deuoed hot ! 

‘You said you should’ nt be at home 
for thoee ot four hewn, and it don't begin 
te be that yet,’ whined Jones, playing to 
perfection the part of injured innocence, 
“1 got set down, and I must have drop 
ped asleep before I knew it,”’ 

“That story may do now,’’ was the 
aiguificant retart, “but mind you don't 
have uorasion to tell it again.’’ And, 
thus waying, he led the way imte the par. 
lor, when his flret step was to call for 
pipes amd brandy; having been served to 
which, he ordered Jones to withdraw, 
mkling in a roagh tome of will, the oom 
mand that he should aot ge beyond oall, 
or be caught again that night napping 

When he was alkane with his guest, he 
filled a glass with the cognac, onl reached 
it to hie companion, pechies forward the 
decanter at the same time, with the in 
jJanetion that he shoukd ‘not be afraid 
of a He did mot drink himself, taking 
a pipe instead 

The stranger drank the flery liquer in 
a breath, and helped himself to some 
mon Thorne did not speak tll he had 
emptied hae Uhind glass, he then said 

“Take it slower now, my boy, and 
let's do a bit of talking : 

The other laughed 

“Why, you're as curious as an old 
@oman “" he nak, derisively. 

Dert bit the amber mouth-plece of his 
meerechaum savagely, and seemed on 
the pount of making an angry retort; but 
he neetrained it, ountenting himeelf with 
sayy, somewhat hangbtlly 

“CFT women seem to be favorite objects 
of comparison with you, Holt,"’ 

“Yes, there's such a variety amc 
them, you know ' I've written to Boyd. 

Seo pou tald before.” 

* And I've had a reply from him." 

“}rompt wasnt he?" This was said 
with the utmost indifference, as though 
the subject was of no interest whatever 
* Boyd always was an « fellow.”’ 

“Oh, so, oo, He mays ‘sa god 
prospect for Lag fever this summer; 
aed, apropos, Wl Hartings bb dead— 
boys under six months ago ; shot through 


Se reece ae 
qr ; 
auth would Yappee bo bin.” 

» 


with 


murmured 


shouted the voloe out 





| with ite tiny touch, 


in some kind of « fracas over | 


em net like any other thing lu the world, 
What do you know, who never had one, 
of the touch of the littl hands against 
her breast--of ite lips there, soft: and 
warm of the little nipping nails that hurt 
socunningly that the pain was pleasure 

of the long talks it used to have with 
mamma, when it aald ‘da,’ and ‘‘ma,"’ 
amd ‘oon, and “tata, and meant so 
much? What can you guess of the 
thrille that went through her 
“baby tock notion’ —when ite wonder 
ful gornd sense taught it to reach owt for 


when 


handkerchief may be of interest: take 
the leaves of roses, place them without 
pressure, in a bottle containing proof 
aleohol, close tightly, and now and then 
sive the vessel a gentle shake. The ex- 
tract will be found little inferior to attar 
of roses, a few drops will suffice to im- 
| pregnate the atmosphere of a room with 
| delicious odor, If found toe strong add 
more aloobol, 

To Deretnoy Bves, Anta, Eve.—No 
insect which crawls can live @nder the 


an orange and bob it with both haads | application of hot alum water, Tt will 
against ite nose, and make vain efforts f seevecg red and black anta, Gockroaches, 


to swallow it whole? 

What de you know of the feeling of 
Utter possession which nothing else oan 
five a woman but her baby? It is all 
wre 
knew of it-hers while it waa only p 


hers when ahe 


of her own breath 


dream, a tlutter of her own heart, a sob melted; then with a brush while | 
it first to her arma, a downy handful | 


that only a woman dare touch, even 
then a compensation for all suffering. 
It looked ——it always does look, to a mo- 
thers eyes like “papa.” It is hia, too, 
and he is hers, but ie still more 
herown, A husband may have 
Iwfore, a little bit of bis heart may have 
been, or may be, somebody elae’s; he 
may even once have had another wife— 
at least, there is some one somewhere 
who has his friendship, or a ship ‘he 
loves, or a profession he pursues, ora de 
he pets, or a horse he te fond ef; 
baby never had but one mothem—never 
can have, nothing haa any claim u 
him, nothing could entice him from her 
Demers 

Baby! baby! In the night its little 
ery waked her from dreama to sweeter 


thoughts than any dreams could hold. | 


In the morning, perhaps, it had crept up 


amd put ite velvet cheek against hers, | 


thrilling her as the fleet lowe-kins «id, 
She wondered at 
the women who long to be no women, 
that they may strugyle flervely ou life's 
arena by man eright. She could struggle 
alse for baby; but there is no joy like 
being baby's mother—his baby's mother 
whom she loved. And her 
lying on her bosom tells her a tale and 
sings her a song that only mothers ever 
hear; and she knows that when God 
made woman the mother of men, He gave 
her the highest honor that life holda. 

And now-—tow— baby is dead! The 
sweetness is taken from her soul, the 
warmth from her heart. For a while it 
must seem as hough there were nothing 
more for her on a the sun. It will 
never come to pass that she shall see 
boy. She shall never pridefully gaze 
upon the school medal Ke 
been sure to win, 
up at him, taller than her by a head, 
browdshouldersd and stalwart, and be 
— in having him for a son, There 

nothing now but a baby image of clay 
put away under a ooftin hid. 

Onlyababy! Ah, no; more than that. 
The beautiful mystery over which she 
dreamed is gone, The veiled hope that 
tlitted down the future has followed it. 


The downy armful has left her, and the | 


litte thing in frocks and red shoes, and 
the boy with his shrill, clear voice and 
merry ways, and the youth of such rare 
promise, and the grand perfect man 
without Gault or blemish—eo many things 
that she had in the past, or in the present, 
or that were to come to her in the future; 
aml you may—you whe know nothing of 
it at alh—"' Only a baby I’ 

_ Ss 


AN OLD ADAGE. 


‘Newer ery for apilt milk,"’ is an ad. 
age venerable for its age, and full of wis 
dom, as applicable to a great many 
things 

Your favorite dog has suddenly disap- 
peared; your most valuable hors has 
fallen lame; the frost has nipped your 
corn and killed your early beans; t 


rye deean't fill well; your new cow, that 
eosta hundred dollara, has kicked over 
the pail just as it was filled with warm, 
rieh milk: don't ery for spilt milk— 


hers in secret, before any ene elar | 


man-child | 


woukl have | 
Nor shall she look | * 


@piders, chinch bugs» and all ¢he myriads 
@f crawling pests which infest our mon 
duri the heated term, Take two. 
pounds of alum and dissolve it im three | 


stand on 


loved referring to ingredients in o 
bo wae by oval housewife, the follow. | 


wp Lewy ion may be usefuley 
heat tour, one pound is ome quart. 
Indian meal, one pound two ounces is | 


Butter, when soft, one pound one | 


! 


sugar, powdered, one pound 
one Otnoe is one quart. 

Rest brown sugar, one pound two 
| ounces is ome quart, ! 
Eygs, average size, ten eggs are one 
| poune 

Biateen large tablespoonfuls are half a 

pint, eight are a gill, four half a gill, ete. 
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ny @. Ww. 

Me cousin, Biddy Brady, had an ile- | 
gant way wid her of tellin’ sthories; she 
would have ye that ye wouldn't be worth 
! a rush wid laughin’ one minit, an’ meltin’ 
| away inthirely wid tears, like a tallow- 
candle, the next. Many’s the hour I've 
sat by the light ov the turf fire listenin’ 
til her, But's she gone now—may the 
saints rest her sowl! an’ it'll be long 
afore I'll see the like ov her again. The | 
sthory I'm goin’ to tell ye, she tould me | 


it a | Wid her own lips; an’ I give it to ye as | Dinnis 


| near as T can mind it. 


*D'ye mind pretty Rose Terry?" sez 


| 


©. 
* Rightly,’ sez I. 
** Well," sez she, ‘Rose married Larry | 


ng frequently, 

oan 7 Ps 
well) and is for | ive , just aft tn Ye hacw, | 
Mike, I'm the Dranidest ife that iver 


| Rose 


LARRY'’s GnosT.  ? 


AY EXENING POST. 


li un what Pm goin’ 
ho "I've pot on bden'in me heed. 
“ ‘Have ye, now? ecz Mike, 
dow’t burden long wid it, me 
for a woman's head js s poor place for 
we ry ov the kind, 


if 
a8 
H z£ 
ty 
HT 
iH 
et 


A 
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t 
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wor born, except in the matter ov one 
thing; an’ this fe Larry's habit ov bein’ 
over fond ov @ dhrap ov the craythure. 
An’ this one thing ts ¢ thing to me, 
Mike; for shure don't I — there's 
been many a gay-sailin’ vessel wree 

by one bit ov a rock; an’ many's the 
woman, betther desarvin’ nog me, has 
t n ber married life in m@ailes, aa’ 
ended it in tears; an’ all for that ene 
thing. Now, Mike, listeg; I've @ plan 


| in me mind, an’ I'll carry it out, an’ cure 


Larry, or die ov a broken heart ip the 
ind. Ye noe, Mike, wor always good 
at thricks an’ sich like; an’ what I want 
is, that ye'll get yersilf up like a ghost, 
an’ meet Larry to-night afther he laves 
Ryan's. Ye're till mate him this side 
Craig Hill, where the road narrows off 
at the turn; an’ [ lave it till yer own 
smartness to give him a fright. For 
mind ye, Mike, it's a fréght 1 want him 
to have; a fright that'll bring him till his 
rason, an’ do him good for the rest ov 
his days. For I'm convinoed this is the 
only threatment that'lcurebim, Though 
he's as bould as a lion about iverything 
el, he's as feard as death ov a ghost. 
“Now, if iver Mike Te loved any- 
body, it was his sister; an’ he wou 


have tuck his right hand off for her | and 


happiness; an’, moreover, bein’ great! 
wiven till fun and deviltry, it wor a 
thrate for him to play «i this trick on 

Larry. So he no time, but 
Eicsin’ Rose, he hurried off home, to plan 
how he would do, 

“It was ten o'clock whin he left, an’ 
put fresh turf on the fire, an’ took 
her knittin’ to while away the time, for 
I would not be beck till midnight. 
The Witte kitten was fast asleep on the 
hearth, and Rose could have slept, too, 
had she not had her great project to keep 
her awake. 

“It might have been half-past twelve 
o'clock, whin there came a sound as ov 
some one runnin’ in great haste, an’ in a 
minit more the door was burst open, an’ 
I rushed in, pale an’ breathless. 

e started up, as if in dismay, an’ 
thin closin’ the door, an’ puttin’ her 
agin it, she asked Larry if he would have 


| the civility to tell her what he meant by 
| this outlandish conduct. 


**Arrah, whist! Rose, dear,’ sez he, 
‘shure, I've seen a ghost, an’ am kilt an’ 
murthered inthirely [ 

“*Ah! nez Rose—‘I see now how it 
ix, an’ it's what I've been expectin’ this 
many aday. It wor a sorry day for me 
whin 1 left me father's house, I had me 
choice of the best boys in the counthry, 
an’ this is what I've come to for takin’ 
a men that loves a dhrap bettber nor the 
woman he promised to lave an’ cheriah,’ 

‘With this, she sat herself down on 
the stool by the tire, an’ throwin’ her 
apron over her face, fell to sobbin’ an’ 
moanin’, The sight of her tears brought 
Larry till his sinses sooner nor anything 
else could have done, for they wor the 
first whe had shed since he married her. 

*** Listen, alamick ! sea he, dhrappin’ 
down on his knees afore her an’ puttin’ 
his two arms about her neck ; ‘it's truth 
I'm tellin’ ye, an’ no lie; an’ may the 
divil take me if 1 took adhrap more nor 
usual, But this worthe way ov it, Rose; 
dear; | parted wid the boys that wor at 
tyan's, at the road leadin’ by 
Widdy Glenn's barn, an’ came alor 
undher the light ov the moon till Sastell 


| Craig Hill, whin all ov a suddint a cloud | up 
l came over the moon, an’ just as I got till | that might, I leaned idly against the bul- | 4 good fireman, and obedient enough 


the turn of the hill, a great white figure 


-_-— —_——— =, - -_-- —— —- - : 
_ ‘that be wor, that she wor the envy ov | that one fault I had, there wasn't 
‘ | very woman about. \ husband to be found; an’ will 

“"* Now, Mite,” sex Rese, ‘lave off yer | ye thrust me now, whin I say that I take 
| jokin’, for its * ye are; shure ye | the biissid Vargin an’ all saints in 
\tnowd bet «a Queen,’ glory till witness, that go long as my 
ne’ Rave & pretty fittle toss | name's Larry 0’ Leary, niver taste 
that mgtle Mike he ee 9 another dhrap ?' _F 
on ost s. > Seeet biatnn’ ow sowls 

* | change bt w ‘for ye soe an’ ' two 

| sesaeal ro i ae wr aot be fou eso Parein 

' pate. ae “Whin the sthery Be oC bor ies 
“*Have done wid ye grest womther an 
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BY Ww. J. ROSS. 


[CONCLUDED. } 
On acquainting Mr. Foster with what 
; had 1 in my interview with Wall- 
| otk, he at once invited the captain 
and me to accompany him to his resi- 
dence, in order to consider what plan of 
action we sheuld pursue with a view of 
serving Wallworth. On reaching the 
house, Mr. Foster at once led the way 
to the sitting-room, where we found his 








| 
Cagis ing listlessly out of the 
po ow. Eine turned round on hearing | asked 


us enter; and her pale cheeks and swollen 
eyes gave ample proof that she had been 
} y shocked and grieved by the ter- 
rible events of the last few hours. Her 
interest in Wallworth's welfare was soon 
made equally apparent; for the instant 
| she saw me she came towards me, and, 
gazing earnestly in my face, exclaimed: 


that my Harry has done this!’ 

“*I do not,"’ I replied emphatically. 
“It is a very ead affair, and the circum- 
stances attending it are to me incompre- 
hensible; but Lam firmly convinced that 
Wallworth is entirely innocent of it."’ 

“QO, thank you—thank you!"’ she said, 
taking my hand and pressing it warmly, 

le: way to a burst of grief, 
hastily quitted the room. 
After an hour's anxious deliberation, 


that could then be done for Wallworth 

was to provide him with the best avail- 

able legal assistance. Accordingly I 

waited upon a solicitor of local emi- 

- place the matter in his hands. 
} h 


, to 

me rey i could see from his manner 
that he gave mo credence tu Wallworth's 

protestations of innocence. 
* There is of course,'’ he said, ‘‘ always 
a possibility of explaining away circum- 
stantial evidence; but at present the case 
against your friend seems to be particu- 
larly and conclusive. He is sure 
to be sent for trial,’’ he continued, look- 
at the memorandum of = statement, 
he had taken down; ** but it wants 
more than three months to the assizes; 
and in the meantime I will do my utmost 


barristers on the circuit for his defence."’ 

1 visited Wallworth again on the Mon- 
day, in order to take leave of him fora 
time, as we were to sail on the following 
day, and did not expect to return until a 
| week or ten days before the assizes. On 
| this occasion he again assured me of his 
innocence; and though fully alive to the 
danger of his position, he was in ay ey | 
spiaite. Stas panting from him, 
saw Mr. Foster the lawyer; and, 
mes mg with them to write to 
me at Berm I returned to the Charles 
Edward, which early the next morning 
steamed out ef port. 

On the coven sight of our being out, 
we were running under canvas; and 
be thus relieved from duty, I was 
walking the deck, pondering over all the 
circumstances connected with the murder 
of the unfortunate Marlow, and trying to 
think of some th of its commission 
consistent with the innocence of Wall- 
worth. But my thinking was all in vain; 
for after cogitating on the matter for be- 
| tween two and three hours, I only suc- 





| ceeded in getting my thoughts into a) 


| state of hopeless confusion. So, givin, 
all hope of ‘‘seeing my way out 


| warka, and softly whistled to myself as I 


| O'Leary, though | own it was sore agin | started up an’ sthretched its long skele- | gazed vacantly over as much of “the 


| the wishes of her family; for ye see, 
| though Larry was as clever a blade as 

iver swung a shillaleh, he was a gay boy, 
| and greatly given till take a dhrap over 
loften. Ye see it wor a clear case ov love 
| at first sight, for they met at the May 
fair; an’ what betwixt Rose's black eyes | 
and her nate dancin’, Larry felt that he | 
no longer belonged till himself; while 


j the ghost, 


ton arma afore me, asif till kape me from 
comin’ forrad. But not a bit ov me 
thought ov stirrin’ a step; for ye see | 
wor took wid a quare feelin’ as if I had 
turned intili a big trve, that had its roots 
stuck firm inthe ground, If the divil 
himsilf had been behint me, I couldn't 
have stirred a step. Well, there stood 
amd there stood me; an’ at 


| the dim starlight. How long! remained 
in this listless attitude and apathetic 
| frame of mind, I cannot say; but I have 
often thought since that I must have been 
| dozing for some time. However that 
ma ve been, I was suddenly startled 
| by hearing distinctly, as though spoken 
by some person close to my ear, a phrase 


“O, Mr. Jolinstond, you don't believe | 


we were forced to the conclusion that all | 


he expressed no positive | 


to discover any evidence of an exculpa- | 
tory character, and will retain the best | 


| wild waste of waters'’ as was visible in — 








| Noe 
| 1 knew that he 
| so went point by sa : 
acl sent gem ag 
can of 

Wallworth's affair” \Y 

** The deuce you can f’ he with a 
start, and is down the which 
he had been to his 


. 
Ww Gen forgive ane, 
Pc lng = = 
of such a fearful crime; but 


‘For Heaven's sake,’’ he exclaimed; 
**be careful how you make such an accu- 
| sation against any one. Have you any 
| sound reasons, arene for instance, 

that would be fairly admitted as evidence 
|in @ court of justice, to justify your 
| suspicions ?”’ 


“I have,” I replied, “or I would never 
| hove entertained or mpm suspicions 
of so grave a charaster. 

“And whe, then, is the man?’’ he 


| “ Before I mention his name/”’ J re, 
| plied, “understand me, Ido not ‘wish 
| What I am about to say to be repeated to 
any one else at present, I would not tell 
| m suspicions even to you, only! wish to 
, ask your permission, and perhaps assist- 
| anes, to ast ounaee ah y movements 
« suspected pa to take 

other steps that will be likely to pe 4 
whether my suspicions are correct or 


| *‘* Well,” he answered, “if you will 
| satisfy me that you have reasonable 
| cause for your suspicions, | will give you 
| any assistance in my power to verify or 
set them at rest. And now, who is the 
| man ?’’ 

| “Fleming, the fireman,” I said, lower. 
|ing my voice, ‘‘As I said before,”’ | 
| continued, seeing that the captain was for 
the moment too su 
“may God f 








peak, 
‘orgive me if I am suspecting 
/an innocent man; but I now firmly be- 
lieve that it was Fleming who m red 
the poor fellow whose untimely end is 
laid to Wallworth’s charge.”’ 

** By Jove! I ne i hit it this 
time, Will!’ exclaimed the captain, in- 
terrupting me as I was about to commence 
| an explanation of my reasons for believ- 
ing Fleming to be the murderer, “I’m 
astonished,” he went on, ‘‘that neither 
of us ever thought of him before, for it 
was he that went to Foster's for you; and, 
| according to what you have often told me 

of what oocurred there, he must have been 
leaving about the same time as the mur- 
| dered man; and as the latter stood in the 
| hall talking to Miss Foster, om ty 
| have noticed the cargo of jewelry he 
carried,” 
**And not only that,” IT safd, ‘Dut I 
| now recollect that while speaking, Mar- 
| low was putting the loose — which 
| he had brought from the card-table into 
| a purse which appeared to be well filled, 
jand every time the money chinked, 
Fleming gave a quick, furtive glance at 
|him. And then,’’ I continued, checking 
| the captain with a gesture as he was 
about to speak, ‘ when Fleming left the 
house. ay was pe servant in the hall, 
| ai turned upstairs again 
| before he reached the deat, so that he 
| had every opportunity to take Wall- 
| worth's “ea 9 ey the ag ques- 
| tioning the third engineer morning, 
I find that did not return on 
| board on the morning of the murder till 
| several hours after me; that when he did 
| come, he was very excited, and his dress 
| was muddy and rdered; and that he 
| offered no explanation either of his — 
ened absence from the ship or the 
| aged state of his clothes when the engi- 
| neer reprimanded him.” 
| ** What sort of a fellow is he in a gene- 
| ral way?”’ asked the captain. 
“Well, I may say t his character 
| would not be of service to him in an 
| affair of this kind,’’ I replied. ‘He's 


where duty is concerned; but he’s of a 
savage, brutal temper, from what I've 
heard his mates say, he shows a cupidity 
| of disposition that, to say the least of it, 
| is rather uncommon among seagoing 
men, 

‘*Well, I begin to think we shall be 
able to extricate Harry from this m 
| after all,”’ said the Captain, when I h 
| finished speaking; ‘“‘for the only real 
| plece of evidence against him are his 


she, that had had the best offers in the | last the ghost sez, in a quare-soundin’ | which in the course of our numerous | stick and the bank-notes; and if we can 


| counthry around, an’ had turned up her | 
little nose at thim all, felt her Leart | 
givin’ way before Larry's bold, hand- | 
seme manner. Well, they wor married; 
an’ oukd Terry did the dacent thing in 
givin’ thim ap illegant weddin’, to which 
all the boys an’ girls for miles around 


voice, as if it came from the ground: 

** Larry O' Leary, I'm come for ye !"’ 
oo ell; if ye'll b'lave me, Rose, I fell 

to shakin 


this time it wor best for me to say some- 


thin’, an’ not be whipped off widout so | 


at this, till me very teeth | 
clatthered in me head, an’ I thought by | 


| conversations the captain had frequently 

made use of : ‘Jt muat have been done by 
some one connected with the ship, or the 
notes would not have been found on bvard,”’ 
I turned abruptly to the side from which 
| the sound appeared to proceed; but there 
was no one there, nor could | see any one 


wor invited; an’ they had lashings’ ov | much as “by yer lave ;* so whin I oould | on the same part of the deck as myself. 


aitin’ and drinkin’; an’ Paddy, the piper, 
played himself mad, an’ wasn't able 


get the management ov me tongue, | 


till | sez, sea 1, ** May | make so bowld as till | again 


this incident, I 
deck; but still 


| Thoroughly roused b 
began to pace t 


see his way home, though it wor good | ask who yer rivirence is, an’ what's the words, *‘It must have been done by 


break of day whin he left; he said it was 
the slape that ailed him; but my word 
for it, there wor a sthronger spirit nor 
slape at work on laddy's eyes. 

“An’ the young couple set up for | 
themselves, in a nate way; an’ there 


wantin’ ov me?"’ 
*“**Sez he, ‘I'm the 
Ted Reilly, that came till 


host ov poor 
is death wid 


ditch.”* 
**Atthis I shook the more; an’ thin 


some one connected with the ship,’ 
; seemed to ring in my ears for several 
| seconds. As soon as the sound ceased, 


| dhrinkin’, an’ wor found dead in the | there came to my mind, not by any pro- 


cess of reasoning, but instantly, and like 
a tlood of light, an idea which | felt con- 


wasn't man nor woman, far nor near, that | the ghost proceeded to tell me that | tained the real explanation of the murder 
whige has ruined your wheat, and your didn't wish thim good luck, for they jhavin' been under the ground in a/| for which Wallworth had been arrested. 


wor great favorites inthe counthry, As! 


| IT naid afore, it wor pure love from the | 
minit they set eyes on each other; 80 ye | 


may guess they wor as happy in their tint, that his mind couldn't rest at aise | and strange manner in which it had | 


warrum place, wid a lot ov fellows like 
him, that wer havin’ a good time, wid 
lots of hot dhrink till their hearts’ con- 


| | was greatly agitated by the terrible 
nature of the thought which had now 
| taken possession of me, and the sudden 


what's the use? It is necessary to your | honeymoon as iver wor man an’ women. | till he had come to fetch me till the en- | occurred; sv I retired to my berth, with 


happiness to bear with philosophic un- 
concern the unavoidable and almost in- 
numerable little ills which beset every 
human pathway 

The wisdom of the maxim which we 
have queted, however, is incomplete un- 
lene it be coupled with another, not usu 


Rose had her own way inthirely, as every 


jiment. “ For,"’ sez he, “* , the 


| the determination of ‘sleeping upon it” | 


y, smart girl will; an’ she would | company isn’t complate at all at all wid- | before imparting to any one the suspicions 


ey been the proudest wife in all the | 
land but for one thing, an’ that wor | 
| Larry was still given till takin’ a dhrap | 
‘at times, which wor purty often; for ye | 
see there couldn't be a wake nor a fair | 


out ye; so they jist bid me come as pee 
**for,”’ sez they, ‘he's one of uz, an’ it's 
small good he'll do where he is.” 
***Whin | heard this, an’ thought ov 
ye, Rose, | dhrapped on me knees, au’ 


| to which it had given rise. 
My sleep was neither dreamless por 


| very refreshing; still I awoke in the 
peony 5 J in a much calmer frame of mind 
| than | been in when I “turned in” 


ally lakt down in connection with it, | but he must be at it; for he bate all for | crvesin’ mesilf, | fell till praying like a | on the previous night; and on retlecting 


which is this: Don't spill your mélk, If 
the milk be spilled through your fault, 
and you apply the maxim, not to ery for 
spilt milk, you simply supplement cul- 
pable negligence with a foolish indiffer- 


ence oover artues j 
When any evil or unhappiness befalls | her a. would ‘yo ‘She | 
you, look calmly at the causes and ooca- | didn't rason wid him, for she knew if he | 
sion of it, and see whether more caution | didn't give it upforlove ov her, her words 
om your might not have avoided | would have no effect; an’ she didn't | 
them ; if you find they might, then | ssowid him, for she had the wisdom te | 
be more ay to shun the producing kmow that in this way she would lose 
causes in ture. Jove. ¥ over 

It fe met worth while to waste the =! = ee Se ae 
cious momenta of this short life in ‘dle ** It wor three mouths afther their mar- 
Nom repeating the follies free | MGS tn) Lasry. bed me down one 
well to go on re the follies from | evenin’ till ould is Ryan's wake, an’ | 
which one has suffered, or Te-| Rese sat her lowe by the thinkin’. 
ne ae are sure to An gord lock would hve it: Mise Terry, 
bring rene penalties Rose's wy Bam dhrapped in; on 
_—— seein’ her and lookin’ sariona like, 
Twosx who know the least of others | he fell till tazin’ her on bein’ onhappy; | 
* 


life an’ spirita, There's many a woman | 
| would have been contint to have a gay, | 
,dashin’, kind husband; but Rose wor | 
| sinaible, an’ she know that that one | 
| fault ov Larry's would grow till it would | 





thief, The ghost secs this, and he seems 
staggered like, an’ he sea, sez he, ‘*1'll 
tell ye _> is, Larry, I'll lave ye for 
the prisint, if yell promise till give up 
the dhrink inthirely. But Sai om if 

touch a dhrap from “reo 
i Rw back for ye, an’ ej 
ye'll have ov a second escape. ’ now,” 
sez he, comin’ a little till 





| upon the idea which had occurred te me 
| @ unexpectedly, I to be surprised 
| that it should not have forced itself upon 
my notice before. After indulging in a 
od dip in cold water, and making a 
fiene breakfast, ] had a short conversa- 
tion with the third engineer, and then 
waited upon the captain. 
**Good-morning, Will,’ he said, re- 
moving the cigar from his mouth, and 
from his side of the cloud of 
smoke bung between us, as I entered 
cabin in sae to his cheery ‘‘ Come 
“You don't look over-well,” he 
went on, as the smoke Saas Sane 
—— caper” ot come 
to 7 yourself sic : 
“No,” 1 answered; ‘I am quite well; 
but I've come to . 
very serious subject.’ 
“Speak on, then, Will,”’ he said. 
“T'm all attention; and as serious as an 
heir-expectant at a will-reading.” 


| 
| 
' 


to you upoe a 





| account for them in a manner consistent 
with his innocenee, why, the thing is 
done. Now, what you say suggests a 
very feasible explanation for the tinding 
of the stick, and I think I can account 
| for the finding of the notes in a manner 
equally as feasible and as consistent with 
the theory of Wallworth’s innocence and 
| Fleming's guilt; for I remember that the 
| latter stood within a few feet of me when 
the clerk was telling me of Wallworth's 
arrest, and that the police were going to 
board us. As the clerk was excited and 
spoke in a loud tone, Fleming could not 
| help hearing what was said, and he had 
plenty of opportunities between the time 
of the clerk s leaving the vesse) and the 
arrival of the detectives to enter Wall- 
| serene berth and secrete the notes 
—_ 


From a consideration of these circum- 
stances, the captain and I were fully 
satisfied in our own minds that Flemir 
was the murderer; and as the friends o 
Wallworth, our next step was to con- 
sider how we might best obtain some 
satisfactory evidence of his (Fleming's) 
guilt. After a long consultation, we ar- 
ra that each of us should poteatety 
m inguiries concerning his 7 
ings on the of and the 
|} murder, and that I should contide my 
suspicions to one of the firemen, an in- 
telligent young fellow on whom I could 
rely. I was to instruct him to keep 4 
close watch upon the movements of 
Fleming, and to sound him upon the 
| subject of the murder. This arrange- 
ment was perseveringly carried out, and 
| im the course of two days the captain 
|had ascertained that a few minutes 
| before the detectives came on the 
= - ae seen Fleming com 4 ~ 
, Wallwort ‘s berth, and though te 
| no notice at the moment, he remembered 
| it after the detectives had left the ship, 
| eat hed then ached his ap 
| been doing there. 
| be had Nes ae 6 the ourermation be- 
| tween the clerk and 
| had slipped into Walwerti’s berth with 
| the intention of secretly an 
| evidence of 

before the arrival of the detectives, but, 
‘that, seeing nothing of 


4 


zz 
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on the morning of the murder; 


on, 


the correctness of our 


how,” Tf said. 


consider this 


a ¥ 
“You know, there’s no use in bei 


besides, what I propose can do no 


having his chest examined; for you ma 
depend upon it, that if he is the anes | 
he has the jewelry taken from the mur- 
dered man with him. 
+ it was too hot duri 
days we were in Liverpool after the 
murder to allow of his disposing of it 
there."’ 


Not being able to think of anything 
better, and ing with the captain that 


scrupulous, I resolved, after a little con- 
sideration, to act upon the plan he sug- 
wrested; and ame e itied my intention 
of doing so, I le im, in order to set 
—_ carrying it out as speedily as pos- 
si 


All steamships carry a ‘‘kit’’ of tools 
with them; 


presence of the captain, chief mate, and 


mise of secrecy, the captain had ex plained 
the circumstances of the case—I opened 
the chest. It was -~ J and strongly 
nade, the scanty ward and few mis 
cellaneous 


acarcely —— its bottom, and offering 
very few obstacles to a thorough exami- 
nation, Our first proceeding was to note 
accurately the manner in which it was 
packed, so that we might be able to re- 
place its contents ina manner that would 
excite no suspicion of their having been 
disturbed; and having done this, we 
commenced our search. Everything was 
taken out of the chest, and each article 
of clothing was unfolded and felt all 
over, in order to discover if there was 
anything sewn in them; but all in vain 
for our purpx as nothing that could 
in the remotest degree be connected with 
Marlow'’s murder was found, Though 
disappointed at the result of our searc 
my belief in Fleming’s guilt was b 
no means shaken. It was possible, 
thought, that the jewelry was concealed 
about the clothes that he wore, or hidden 
in some of the coal-bunks; and so, on 
arriving at Bermuda, I requested m 
friendly fireman to continue his wate 
upon him, to see if he attempted to dis 
pose of anything on shore, 

From the watch kept upon his move- 
ments during the few times on which he 
was on shore while we lay in Bermuda, 
I felt sure that Fleming had not disposed 
of anything there; nor could the utmost 
watchfulness of the captain and myself 
detect anything in the shape of material 
proof of his guilt. As we neared Eng- 
land again, ~y hopes of being able to 
demonstrate Wallworth'’s innocence be- 
yan to fail, and I to entertain doubts 
as to whether, in the present state of | 
affairs, I should be justified in making | 
any public accusation against Fleming. 

On the home voyage we brought with | 


rf 
EL 


proof of it, and it is proof that we re | which, in a few minutes, 


“ Well, let me know what it is any- 


over-scrupulous in a case like os 
rm 


throwing away a chance in Wallworth’s 
favor to let him get on shore without 


this was not a case in which to be over- | 


when the mage | having first paid away a number 
smaller 


coins, I 
and 


might have gut into trouble fur them was about to lif the half- 

crows intention. In the meantime, | | crows from the table, a 

learned from my own observations, and | te leam back in my seat, a 

from what the whom I had set pensanes on the fase of the cain caught 
had 


not | m eye. 
worn Tnatantly apeinging from my seat, and 


f-crown with my hands, 


persistently avoided speaking of the | | exclaimed, “Don't touch it, whatever 
crime himself, and seemed nervous when 

the subject was spoken of by others in | 
i dis- | had upon 


ou do—<don't touch it ! for as I live that 


him on the morning he was 
| murdered.’’ 


‘The deuce it is!’ said the captain, 
instantly becoming as excited as myself. 
“It is, indeed,’ I said, turning to 


In my sea-chest I had, among other 
instrument, 
returned to 


quire. the cabin; and a glance at the half. 
‘** Yea, it is proof that we require,” I | crown through this instrument con- 

said, repeating his words; ‘‘but how are | vinced the captain that I had made no 

we ry it? Have any idea ?"’ mistake; for there, beautifully engraved, 
“Well, I have,” answered; “but | was the hand and pen,@rith its motto, 

I'm afraid you'll think it rather a queer | ‘1 perpetuate.”’ 

one.”’ Our had been lost in as- 


pasecngers 
tonishment at what, of course, appeared 
to them the remarkably strange conduct 


« Well, then,"’ he answered, “I would | of the captain and myself; and when 
® that you take an impression of | our excitement at making 
the lock of Fleming's chest, make a key 
to fit ft, and open it in the presence of 
witneases."’ 


I suppose my looks showed that I did 
“*a rather queer one," 
for the captain hastened to add in an 


the disaovery 
ve 


ga 
those gentlemen a full explanation of 
the circumstances that made the finding 
of this piece of money an important mat- 
ter to us. The discovery that the marked 
half-crown had been in Fleming's pos- 
session, revived my hopes that I should 


allworth, had murdered Marlow, and 


to Fleming if he is innocent, while if, as | cuse him of the crime at the earliest 
we suspect, he is guilty, would be my and, as we were now within a 
ow 


days’ sail of Liverpool, it became 
necessary to at once set about forming 
some of action. 
Although it did not strike me at the 
time when Fleming tok! me that he had 


The search after | a pound or two ip his chest, 1 now re 
the two or three | membered that when we had been search- | rupted his confeasion by saying: 


ing it, four shillings was all the money 
we found; and from a careful considera- 
tion of this circumstance, I came to the 
conclusion that, as was frequently the 
|case with seamen’s chests, Fleming's 
| contained a secret compartment. On 
| following day | found that my surmise 
jou this point was correct; for though I 
did pot attempt to discover the method 
| of opening it, I ascertained, by dint of 
sounding and measuring, that a shallow 
| drawer (which had, in all probability, 
been made for the express purpose of 





bottom of the chest, the great apperent 


second engineer—to whom, under a pro- | thickness of the bottom being cleverly | and tak 
rn That | he did not 


y taken belonged » 


; concealed by a heavy beading. 
| this drawer contained the 


told. 


} “| dil search it,"’ said the detective, | 


quietly; ** please to show me where it is."’ 


ane aoe Be Ge © to his | 
berth, then, pointing to chest, | 
said, ** There it is." 


; “*O) that's it, is it ?” anid the detective; 


‘well, exeuse me.” And in an instant | 


“s written. “ And, wo Tn 


tinued, when he had 


lly com | 


om that operation, ‘to see what's) pj 


at, 





} 


We have recsived from Claston, Rem. 
jhe had slipped a pair of handounfh op | sen & Haffeifinger, publishers, Philadel. 


| phia, the following revent publications: 


of Pain," “ Man and His 


D | 








PuystoLoey ror Practica Usa. | 
ted by Dr. James Hinton, aathor of felt he woul 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


* There is the young lexly, and 
allow me to add, that the mother of such 
a child must be a happy woman. The 
whole debt, I find, is $975. You will 
eco by my note what arrangements | 
have made, and I hope they will be 
satiafactor 


Kva beft his with a lighter heart, and w 


a burning cheek at his —— His man- 

ner waa so ay eo fatherly, that she 

jd not impose hard conditions, 

and it would be a pleasure to pay one so 
i 


“The Mystery 
To turn out the contents of the chest, Dwelling Place,"" ote., a diatingruished kind and 
anden, 


| detective but the work of a few minutes 


the marked half-crown that Marlow | and miputely examine them, was to the |...) a of I 
This work containa a | “tting at her mother's feet, she opened 


and an able 


|} medical writer, 


| “Nothing there,’ he observed, in an | 
| under-tone, when he had finished this great deal of accurate and trustworthy 


part of his search, 


| find nothing there.” 


| ** We'll eee,”’ anid the detective, taking | which 
a magnitying-glas, with asmall leather bag, containing a num- 


| “Ttald you,"’ said Flem pore, 

* All this,”’ said the captain, pom Nag | leave the cabin, ‘as I will soon preve to on pracing Sap comes, yt ry me 
were com ** goes to confirm | you."’ 
— belief in Fle ‘s | 
guilt; but still it affords no tangible | 


| ber of small but strongly-made and 
-finished tools, from his pocket; 


**we'll see,"’ he repeated, fixing a ‘ bit’ 
| im the bottom of the chest, and begin- 
| ning to use it in @ most wurkman-like 
manner. 


| the apparently solid bottom really eon- 
| sisted of a shallow drawer and a very 
| thin, false bottom, The removal of the 
| wh of the false bottom was easily 

and exposed to view a drawer 
| divided into several compartments; and 
| im one of these lay a lot of loose money, 


and 
piece of canvas. 
Of this parcel the detective instantly 


took possession; but before he could cut 
tbe able to prove that he, and not | the string with which it was faste fort for the sake of adding to this rich | ever,’ murmured the motber. 

¥ } 4 Yea, dear Mr, Miner! little he ht 

The widow replied, with dushed cheek: | how many comforta we wanted. | When henlth aud « ! 

| we need not stint the fire; we may buy | once more, she Shasta Lalo Mao- 

‘coal, and have a cheerful blaze, please 


| Fleming, with his manacled hands 


| ble sight, 

| claiming, ** Don't o 
| sake, don’t open it! 
}on them again now! I pipit; but I 
| hever meant to kill him." 

| Fleming spoke so rapidly that for a 
; moment it was impossible to check him; 
| but at this point the detective inter- 


what you nay.”’ 

| ‘It's no use to take care now,"’ an- 
| swered Fleming, in a vuice made tremu- 
| lous by the convulsive sobs which, ide- 
| spite all his efforts to suppress them, 


shook his frame; ‘it's no use to strive | bave a nice little sum for Mr. Miner." 


against fate, and there has been a some- 
thi 
which told me it would come to this.” 


a detailed 


sight of Mariow's money and © 
Wallworth's stick (though 





| from Marlow at the time of his | 
| I felt contident; but still I did not con- | 
| nor did I now consider the immediate | 
| tinding of the property of so much im- | 
| portance as I had dune previous to our | 
arrival at Bermuda, as I had arran 


mg to stun and thenrubhim. He 
had overtaken him in the bricktield in 


struggle that ensued he had used the 
atick with fatal effect. 
he had killed the man, his first idea had 


fully determined me to formally ac. | to his face, as if to shut out some horri- | 
staggered towards him, ex- | 
mn it—for God's but the thought that I am slowly 


can't bear tolook | surely wiping every stain from my hus. God, 


in my mind ever since I did it | and 


Little of my story now remains to be | precious one?"’ she thought. 
iow ay | confes- | canker-worm at the heart of my beanti- widow's home, but aleo bright with the | band loved her to distraction, 
sion, which fully justified the conclu. | ful tlower? 


soon made a key, with which, in the | the whole length and breadth of the arrived. He had been tempted by the | duty? Can it be that God 
jewelry, | 


w at the time to whom it | don of a child, her hand fastened to the 
he had followed his victim, | shinir 


articles which it contained sider it prudent to break open the chest, | which the body was found, and in the | sorrow, 
i { delicate features. 


On finding that | 


| Piysiokocteal science presented in a fe 
miliar and untechoioal style, in the form 
of a series of comays by gentlemen who 


| have evidently an intimate practical | 
| knowledve of the special « supon | 
y teapectively write. D. Ap 


pleton & Co., New York. 





At pry and breathlessly 


the letter, Wonder of wonders—a bank 
note | She held it without epeak - 
ing or looking at ite value. 

‘Read it," she said, after a moment's 
bewilderment, placing the letter tn her 
mother's “here are fifty dollars; 
what can it mean?" 

* This,” eaid the sick woman, bursting 
into tears, ‘*'tiea receipt in full, releasing 


| Heavrn axwp Eprcation. — ~ 14 | you from the pay bof your father’s 


Rev, (haa. Kingsley, F. L. 8, F. 
| Canon of Westminster. 
Co., New York. | 
. Baker. 
No. 1. Lee & Shepard, publishers, 
ton. This is the first part of a series of | 
selections, in . 
humorous, pathetic, 


D. Appleton & | een him, th 


man— len ven will 
will shower mercies upon 


From a ful heart I call upon 


him, 
Tus Reapixe Cuup ann HANDY the Father to reward him for this act of 
In about a minute he had cut outa | SPreaKken.—Edited by Ge 
circular patch, which plainly showed that | 


kindness, Oh ! what shall we say, what 


Bos | shall we do to thank him ?” 


“Mother,” said Eva, smiling through 


we and poetry, serious, | her tears, “1 felt as if be were an 1 
trietlo and dra- | of goodness, Oh! they do wrang we 


matic, for readings and recitations, Each may that all who are wealthy have bard 


part will contain filly selections. 








| BY K. *& RANDOLPH, 
“And sa, you strip yourself of com- 
| merchant's gains ?"’ 


**It may seem a light thing with you, 


band's honor 
comfort. Mr. Miner is 
and, God willing, every cent shall be 


“At 
| volow, and a sweet face, glad and bri 
| liant, brightened up the gloom. 
“Only see, mother! ten dollars, all my | 
| Own; ten more make twenty; so we shall 


Tears trem 
littered on her pale cheek, 

‘Is itto be the price of thy ue my 

**Ie the 


ulres it?’ 


Eva kneeled at her mother's foot, | 


where she had fallen with all the aban. | asked Lina, a beauti 


gold, 
Lifting her glance, she met that of her 





mother, full of anaiety, touched with | eyes and amil 
A sudden smile broke over her | face reflected his own. 


things this money would buy—don't 


| ich? Telok be ~ 
. . | are so w new 

|THE WIDOW AND DAUGHTER. | he has made us, how much we will 

a small parcel, neatly tied up ina | 


| thankfu 
Her coarser relative responded with back a 
| an emphatic ** Fiddlestick!’ aud angrily | aa k 
** Recollect what I told you; take care m4 wae 
I have it,’’ said a silve 


maible we 
ow happy 
ve 
and reverence him whenever wo think or 
— of him, or even hear him spoken 


“He has bound two hearts to him for- 
vw 


And the tea, the strip of carpet, 


is my greatest earthly | the sugar, the little luxuries for you, dear | dife of faahlonable galety there. 
i last creditor, | mother; and the time, and a very few | * . ’° % pees 


I declare, I'm so 
I feel as if I ought to go right 
tell him that we shall love him 
n an we live.” “ 
at evening the grate, heaped with 

mor gave the little room an aig of 
comfort, Eva sat near, her curls 
bound softly back from her pure forehead, 
inditing a touching letter to their bene- 
factor. Her mother’s fave, lighted with 


books for myself. 


| the loss of cankering caro, shone with a! his native land, 
on the widow's lashes, | placid amile, aud her every thought was 
| ® prayer calli 


ng down blessings upon the 
rich good man, 
In another room, far different from the 


nt, 
what makes ary look mo happy?” 
ul girl, passing 


“ Pp 


smooth hand over his brow. 
* Do I look happy, Lina?” | music-room, just as she had comaented to 


*Yos, and a koop shutting your 


ng," 


Almoat as if he valued and — her 
bw for ber beauty, she 
stood there in the moumlight after he 


! 
} 


from his boyhood’ the next morn- 


jason wae by one rot 


wee re 
Lae did of the br 
all the world to her, How gay aad 
a eee And yet he was leav- 
| ing her! 


was how befme him Bo she excused 
him to herself and to othera, when the 
daye and weeks, and months 
| themselves slowly into 


and his 
letters, frequent and hing at drt, 
came cool, and few and far 


j Bo ashe waited, *ho >i iret ” 
jam keeping her trent ad tatth teiee 


7 


| still, in spite of his ye ete 
apparent cokineaa. t years of 
| ckeeaian alr fr one te ava 


another 

| won the still 

| waa to all alike, 

to 

| might not be reclaimed save at hie 
at last 


7 
| and it hee 
oti nid gladly ere 


F 


| ucet. 

| [t came 
| and would free 
| vows, Marah released him, 
| and quiet words, 

|, And then, for s long 
love seemed alike dying 


z 
g 
— 
. 
5 TF 
: itt 


"i 
it 
gt 


| heath, the wealthiest of her suitors, and 
removing to New York, entered upoe a 


| It waa five years afterwarda, and when 
she was in the very height of her beauty 
aml power, that Barah met Oliver Clay- 
ton once again, He had returned from 
| California a wealthy but a lanely man; 
| for his young bride had died in their 
| io ee and he had never tried to 
| fill her place, Perhaps some vague hope 
| of finding his early love free, and unfet- 
tered still, had prompted his return to 
He this as it may, he 
| met her for the first time at a grand ball, 
| aid had the felicity of seeing ber followed 
jand flattered by half the gentlemen in 
the rawm, and of hearing that her hus 
and that 


Must I give thee up to blaze of a genial fire, whose rod light | her home was a ect haven of peace, 
with the aid of these | | smuggling tobacco and cigars) ovcupied sions at which the captain and I had | weary wil, a sacritice upon the altar of | pay ames we — of costly furniture, | and comfort, to pam 
eat the noble moro 


On that evening he found it impossible 
to speak to her. But three nights after 
they met at a private party, and he found 
himself near ber, at eutrapes of the 


sing. She had heard of his arrival, and 
If he had 


aud her bright | was therefore fore-armed. 
“T think you've | ox 


any dinplay on her part, he 


had something very nice today; what| must have been moat cruelly diaa 
**T was only thinking of the endless | was it?"’ ; ‘ “ . ’ “ 


* Doos my little daughter really want 


a | been to leave the town as speedily as | look so grave, wamma—euch a beauty | to know what has made her father so 


plan whereby I could—the legal authori- | possible; but upon becoming more com- of a warm shawl for you, and a neat | happy? Lore is my Hible; let her turn 
1, he came to the conclusion that as | crimson cover for that untidy old arm- | to Acts xx: 35, and read it carefully," 


ties of Liverpool being willing — have | 
Fleming a and his chest tho- | 
roughly searched by experienced de- | 
tectives, before he had any chance of get- 
ting on shore. We were to put in at 
Plymouth for two or three days, and it 
was agreed between the captain and my- 
self, ‘that I should leave the ship as soon 
as we reached that port, and proceed by 
rail to Liverpool, taking with me the 
marked half-crown and properly drawn- 
out and statements from our 
parse rs, to confirm my account as to | 
the manna in which I became 

of the coin; from the mate, who had 
seen Fleming come out of Wallworth's 
berth 1 previous to the arrival of the 
| detect 





dered state of his clothes, when he re- | 
turned to it on the morni 
der. Provided with these, 


case in hand, and request him to take 
for Flemi 


be executed before the Charles Edward | 
got into the dock at Liverpool. 


We arrived at Plymouth on a Tuesday | and two blooming children, one of whom contemptuous denial; 





morning, and on going on shore, I 
found a train was to leave in half an 
hour. By that train I got to Liver 4 
the same evening; and the lawyer Eo. 
ing put my statements into form, and 
produced witnesses to swear to the 





nsas passengers two gentlemen cx ted | 
with a Liverpool merchant firm; and | 
these gentlemen, having wr else to | 
do, filled upa t portion of their time | 
by playing a. (One night the captain | 
and I had joined them in a game of | 
whist, and luck going or me, the 
small stock of silver which I had in my 
pocket soon passed to the players to 
whom I was opposed; when, none of them | 
being able to give me change for a 
sovereign, I left the cabin for the pur- 
pose of procuring it. On reaching the 
top of the cabin-stairas, I saw some one 
on deck; and, although I could scarce 
distinguish the tigure in the darkness, 
fancied it was the engineer on duty, who 
had come on deck for a moment to cool 
himself. 

I called out, “I say, Mr. Hargrave, 
can you give me change for a sovereign ?"’ 

On hearing my voice, the person whom 
I had supp< to be Mr. Hargrave, 
came towanis me, and on getting near 
enough to be recognized I found it was 
Fleming, whose watch bad turned in two | 
hours before. 

**Holloa, Fleming!’ I said, ‘I thought | 
your watch had turned in? How is this?”’ | 

**So they have, sir,’’ he replied; ‘* but 
I felt ill and couldn't sleep, and so | 
came on deck, and I think you have mis- 
taken me for Mr. Hargrave."’ 

“I have,” I said. ‘As it was his 
watch, I certainly thought it was him." 

“Shall I go and ask him for the change 
for you, sir?’ said Fleming, who ap 
peared anxious to avoid further conver- 
sation. 
** Yes, if you will,’’ I replied, handing 
him the money. ‘And if he can't give 
ae 2 Fee oe eee 
elas.”’ 


*T can change it for you myself, if it 
will be all the same to you, sir,’’ said 
Fleming, in reply to my last observa 
tion. ‘I’ve @ pound or two in my chest, 
and most of it in silver.’’ 

“It will be all the same," | said. 
me below here.” 
eabin to resume play, | 
minutes afterwards 
ming brought the change, _— he | 
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beside me. Fortune | 
against me, my small 
a to change | 
an hour’s play, ' 


| @ boat on the Friday morning, and pro- 


| Edward. 
' sighted the ship bearing down upon us, 


| Lat once descended to the er 


| could get the words out, the detective, 


y 


marked coin, a warrant for Fleming's 
apprehension was granted on the folluw- 
ing morning. The warrant being se- 
cured, I telegraphed tu the captain, ‘I 
have got the paper all right. Let me | 
know what time you will make the river, 
and we will meet you.’’ In about three 
hours I received the reply, ‘Glad to 
hear you have got the paper; will make 
the Mersey between ten and twelve on 
Friday morning. Will be on the lookout 
for you.”’ 

Acting upon this information, with the 
detective, to whom the execution of 
the warrant had been entrusted, | took 


ceeded down the river to meet the Charles 
After a couple of hours, we 


the captain, whom I[ could just dis- 
tinguish standing on the bridge, with his 
glass under his arm, having evidently 
made us out. In a short time we were 
hoisted on deck, and the captain briefly 
observing, ‘* He's on duty,”’ the officer and 
ine-room., 
** There’s your man,"’ I said, pointing 
to Fleming, who had turned a quick, ner- | 
vous glance upon the detective the in- 
stant the latter entered the room. ‘Seize 
him,’ I was about to add; but before i 


with professional celerity, had already 
done so, and Fleming was in custody 
charged with the ngrder of the late Mr. 
Marlow. 

“I know nothing about it,’’ he hoarse- I 
ly grasped, when he had recovered a , 
little from the surprise and terror occa 
sioned by his arrest. 

*So much the better for you, then,” 


\maid the detective; ‘‘but allow me to ,, 


caution you against making any state- 
ment at present, as anything you may 


say now may be used as evidence against | poetry, steps up and tells us that it is not 
ou.” | the mountain's blue robe which we see, 
“Well, all I've got to say is, that I but only the air, which, like a misty cur- 
tain, hangs between us and the mooun- 
tains. 


know nothing about it,” said Fleming, 
speaking more firmly. 

“* What property Lave you on board ?”" | 
asked the detective, taking no notice of | 
Fleming's last observation. 


“T've only my sea-chest, and you can | ti 


search that, if you like,” replied Flem- | to each, and the respective refinements | 
ing, taking a key from his pocket, and of the one will always be in reciprocal 


offering it to the detective. 'p 


like diamonds in a —e. 
face was laid with gold 
of the gods, In 


than the air we breathe. 
solid arch, towering so many thousands 
of miles above us, where our childish 
fancy took it, the bine sky is nothing 
but the color of the ocean of air in which 
we live and move. 
from us, it is all within three or four 
iniles. 
mountain tops, tell us that they no longer 
see any blue sky above them there, where 
the air in so thin that they pant for 
breath, but only the blackness of empty 
space, 


see the blue colors of air w 
up to the ceiling of our reoma? 
we not have a blue sky in the house as 
well as out of doors? 


do not show their colors except in the 
mass. Take a piece of ylass, pour upon 
it a single drop of ink; now press another 


light. 
be seen. 


fis ship was to leave the country ina | chair; 
to put down by the bed, that your feet | the pages of the holy rook, and as she 


few days his safest plan would 
stick to her; and having, as the captain 
had surmised, overheard the clerk tell- 
ing the news of 


berth. 
Fleming was never tried for the mur- 
der, The excitement caused 


Waliworth’s arrest>| such nice, 
he had secreted the bank-notes in his | mind,”’ and she sprang to her feet, 


| 


| 


a bit, ever so little, of carpet, to | 


need not feel this cold tloor; and a pretty 
cap, besides coal, the tea and ar, and 
comfortable th 


brushed back her brown curls, and drew | 


on her neat little bonnet—" never mind, | roay cheek upon his 
by his I'll maybe write a book one of these | been giving something to some poor beg- 


The beautiful child turned reverently 


read she looked up inte her father's eyes: 


utnever | Lord Je 
| blessed ae than to receive." 


**And to remember the words of the 
how he said, it is more 


“Ah! I know," she said, laying her 


; “you have 


pointed, 

** My, Clayton!"' she said, with a look 
of well-bred surprise, and without offer- 
ing her hamd; “is it possible that you 
have returned? How « ighted all your 
a Sa as 

~ on to witbout 
another word. He sey » and 
yet fascinated, to hear her v onow 
more, She lifted her eyes, and saw him 


| stamling there, And this wan what she 


* Close to my dreaming heart 
You stout that de 





arrest so aggravated the feverish ner- | days, and that'll make you and me rich, | ger, as you did last week, and he thanked 
vousness that bad characterised hisman | And, dear mother, re shall ride in your | you, and sald ‘God bless you,’ and that 


ner during the voyage to Bermuda and | own carriage, am 


maybe those that 


back, as to bring on a violent attack of scorn us now only because we are poor 


brain-fever, from which he died in a| may be thankful of our notice. 


week after his apprehension. As the 


truth of his confession was fully borne | ‘stern reality tella me to 
ves to search the ship; and from | out by the finding of the murdered man's to Madison street, tind 

| the engineer, who had noticed his length- | property in his possession, and other cir- | him those twenty dollars, take a receipt, 
apna aheenas from the ship, and his ex- | cumstances, Wallworth was of course | and then go home and read and sing to 
cited manner, and the dirty and disor- | liberated, and in three months after- | my mother." 


wards he went out to Calcutta to fill a | 


going with him. 


the firm he had gone out to serve, and 
happy in the love of his eharming wife 


of the mur- | lucrative appointment in an eminent | along the narrow streets diverging into 
was to wait | mercantile tirm there, Bella, to whom | pleasant width and palace-lined splen- 
upon the lawyer who had Wallworth's | he was married a week before he sailed, | dor. 
On making « voyage | glittered in their marble beaut 
immediate steps for procuring a warrant | to Calcutta, five years after this, I found | the gulden sunlight, 
‘se arrest, and causing it to | him just admitted to a partnership in | through portals carved and = shining, | the little village of Tendale, 


to romance,"’ she gravely continued, 


0 directly up | 





Hurriedly Eva passed from her house 


Up broad steps, | 


passed the timid steps of Eva Sterne. 


A truce | smile; but he said nothing, onl 


is what makes you so happy.’ | 
Lina read a confirmation in her father's | 
kept re- | 
wating to himself the words of the Lord | 
eous, “Tt is more blessed to give than 


r. Miner, give | to receive."’ 


SS 
TIME WORKS WONDERS. 


BY ®, K. WINDIHAM, 


| It was a calm, bright night in the 
The houses of greatness and wealth | leafy month of June, aud the yellow 
under ; moonlight lay sleepin 

streets and ps fe and 


on the deserted 
silent houses of 


It was clevon o'clock at night. “ Time 


At first the oe servant smiled | honest people were in bed" and sound 


but after a mo- | asleep, the worthy denizens of Tondale 


he had named after me, in memory of | ment, perhaps softened by her childish evidently thought; for net a light eoukl 


the time when he was our supercargo. 
, a 


THE SKY. 


Why is the blue sky so grandly arched | 
above our heads? The ancient Greeks 
supposed it to be a solid substance, spread 


above the earth at an immense height, in 


which the sun, moon and stars were set 

The upper sur 
—the pavement 
mayan countries some- 
what similar notions still prevail. <A 


converted heathen said that he thonght 
the sun, moon and stars were holes in 
the 
streaming down to cart 
and glory of the heavenly world. 


solid sky, a which came 


the brightness 


But, in reality, the sky is nothing more | 
Instead of the 


And as to the distance 


For travelers, who go upon high 


But, it may be asked, re | do we not 
en we look 
Why do 


The anewer is 
hat some substances, of which air is one, 


viece of glass upon the ink, and hold 
hem both, pressed together, up to the 
Searcely any color of the ink can 


The poet says: 
*Tis distance lends enchantment to the view: 
And robes (he mountain with its agure hue.” 


But philosophy, that great enemy to 


—_>_ = 


- - 
No IMPROVEMENT that takes place in 


ned to itaelf; each is a universal mirror 


ruportion to the polish of the other. 


| simplicity and winning blue eyes, he 


ever seen, 


said Eva, blushing, speaking very softly. 
‘By the strictest economy aud very 


case. 


experienced sight too beautiful for actual 


amiling, 
this pleasure ?"’ 


deemed it best not to deny her urgency, 


be seen except in the parlor windew of 
Farmer Graham's white house just be 
jand she entered this palace of # rich | yond the church, 

j inan’s home, 


Every one in Tendale would have 


Softly her feet sank in the luxurious | known why that lamp twinkled there at 


hall carpet. Statuary, in bronze and 


that hour of the night, had the 


been 


marble, lined al) the way to the stair. | awake to see it; for every one in Tendale 


The splendor of the room into knew very well that the farmer's pretty 


which she was ushered seemed to her ine daughter Sarah was, at that hour, part 


use, and he who came in, with his kindly 
viance and handsome face, was the no 
blest perfection of manhood she had 


‘Well, young lady, he sid, blandly 
“to whom am I indebted for 


ing with her lover, who was to leave the 
vil 

tune’ 
lost theirs—in the yole 
fornia, 


age in the morning to ‘seek his for 
-where so a have found and 
en plains of Cali 


Sarah Graham, beauty and belle though 


she was, thought herself the meat un 
happy of human beings, a8 she stouwl on 


we My father, sir, died in your debt,” | the doorsteps beneath the shadow of the 


hard work, we, my mother and [, have 


been able to pay all his creditors but | I shoukl dic!’ 


yourself, looked up at him 


If you will be kind enough to 


receive the balance of your account in | 


small sumse—I am sorry they must be 
small, 


aul 
father's dying wish, that every stain 
might be wiped from his honer.’’ 
paused @ moment, and said again, fal- 
toringly, “* My father was very unfortu- to you, for ever aud ever? 
nate, sir, and broken in health for many 
years; but, sir, he would have paid the 


dark eye fastened upon the gentle face 


he raised his head, threw back the mass 
of curling hair that shadowed his hand. 
sume brow, and eaid: 


yretted his death. 
low—« fine fellow,”’ he added, musingly; 
“but, my dear young lady, have you the 
meanse—lo you not embarrass yourself by 
making there 


ingeuuously, replied: 

“TI am obliged to work, sir; but no the last caress was given, she felt Uiat rev 
labor would be too arduous that might 
save the memory of such a father from earnest and even prayerful word from , 
. the young man’s lips, than the praises of 
her grew and beauty whieh he mus 
mured to the last 
“God bless you,” 
love,”’ it would have given sume sanctity 


them; and bidding to their <_ 4 


disgrace.’ 


The righ man turned with a choking in 
_his throat, and tears glistened on hi» 
either of the sexes can possibly be con- lashes, Eva timid) 

vid pleces; he took 


‘her a sealed note, saying: 


sir—we can, in the course 
t a few years, liquidate the debt, 
then—we shall have fulfilled my 


She 


ast cent if it had left him a begyar.”’ 
Mr. Miner sat awhile thoughtfully, his 
wfore him, After a moment of silence, 


“IT remember your father well; I re 
Ile was @ tine fel 


yrentsa’"’ 


Eva blushed again, and looking up 


his she spoke with deep emotion. 


held out the two 


r stay @ moment, hastily left the room. 
Altnyst estantly returning, be handed 


laugh that jarred 
spirit at that moment. 
likely? 


ut now they were parting. 


** My loved ome, I shall see no face like 
‘ yours till I come baek to you again! * 


linden trees, and felt herself! clasped, fon 
the hast time, to her lower’ s breast, 


“Oh, if you should forget me, Oliver, 
she said eartentiy, as ole 


lis was a fair, frank, open face enough, 


but there was a tlash and sparkle in the 
blue eyes that spoke of faithfulness, even 
then, 


* Forget you!’ he said, with a light 

upon her semsitave 
** Nay; in that 
Have 1 not sworn mynelf away 
Auld where, 


peerless Baral? 
you know, my 
And never was the name 


than yours, 


my 


lle was 


Mad he even saul, 
or “Ged protect my 


Sut, ne! To the very last it was, 


toy brought tote aetion 
realized, itis the doetrine of paopertion 
reduced to practice; it is foreseeiug eon 
‘shall T tind a face and form more beauti- t 
ful 
Sarah means * Princess,’ 
pretty on 
more fitly given than here.” 


Will suliee ty «@ 


* your ep. cestrium 


two to three howrae 
Kusxet, No dw N. Ninthst. Phila Seat, Pim 


The time of my life haa come 
To hear yea, or nay 
1 looked in your face, 
Hut you turned it away; 
And ifever Hope had tit my heart, 
It died out that day! 
“ Yoare long and weary 
Have passed since that day; 
Love, Hope, and Happiness 
Have fated away 
Your life te your tife, 
(ho you your way! 
me eonl and your soul 
*arted thal day!’ 

Another glance from those great dark 
eyes was shot towards him. Amd then 
Mra, Macheath rose from the piany, lis 
teuing laughingly to the praises of her 
friends as she drew on her gloves, She 
left the room, leaning on the arm of 
some distinguished yucst, 

Aud as she passed by where Mr, Clay- 
ton wan still standing, he heard her may, 
in anewer to some remark from her 
escort, “Oh, nol To might have sang 
that song with proper feeliag omee! Hut 
that was many years ago. Time works 


| wouders, a» you know, and if | give the 


right expression to the words now, it is 
but a trick of a successful actroms, Give 
me creait for nothing more !'' 

Her dark eyes rested full om the hand 
sotne taow of lwr early lover as she spoke 

tuated as they might have done upon 
# picture, 4 statue, or even a tinted wall 
She gave hin # quiet littl: bow of recog 
Hitton as ale passed; but look, ame smile, 
aml bow all sail plainly, °° We two are 
strangers | 

Dtung aml mortified, he rushed from 
the room, and wut of the house. ‘The 
words of her song still rang in his ears, 


and before his eyes rose up the vision uf 
that litthe white farmhouse up amid the 
hills, and the darkeyed girl whe sted 


with hum there beneath the junden-troes, 


so many years belore ¢ 


“And she might have been my wile! 
Time works wormders indeed he sas, 
With « kind of groan, as he pulled out 


bis matcl box amd lit his warmest trieud 


a cigar! 
= =- -_- 


Sor onowy ia sound understand 


Nib 


it is ealeulation 


inyenoios, al providing againal them, 


ion ek pecting comtingenotes, aml benay 
prepared for them, 
_— 





ie Your Stemach | meaay T 


Well, it is all very true, She was Masy @ dyspeptic Crweus would be willing 
beautiful aml stately, even then, ua ber 't '* eed, Ge give ball bos wealth for an eany 
unformed girlhoni. Her glass and the "hmach Ef this is a tact, ty any of our 
wyes of her admirers had tell her so a "EE men eootnue | jure the pangs of 
mooreoftimes, Aud she halt been pleased, |” —_ a Ie MH nut patent to the wt 
cre this, to bear her lover praine that oe y that Mowtetlers® Stomach Bitters 

. : eure the worst ease of chroul Ayepepea 
beauty; had been proud of it, thinking (oie or eteht weekat No sadmdiian the the 
how, one day, it would be all his own. expenditure of half e fortene: a fw dullare 


~omplish the wbjeet Surely 


going far away from her, toremain many every man who ie mot “eamd blind to the 
years. Only heaven could say if Chey) great atiitarian fete of the day mast know 
shoukl ever meet again or not. And as that (his celetrated vegetable specific promptly 
vee ail lieeasen! conditions of the mach 

she would rather Lave heard some more liver, bowels aml nervous ayeter, restores Uheir 
ivr aol laiperte regulary lo their lunctions 


Ie the 
If oo, resort at 


Ubeary * vulture 
is ase, @oawing al pour Leer? 
wee te the hitters 


Tapeworm! Tapeworm! 


Removed aiive, with heed cumpilete, ia from 


Nv fee Ull removed, by De, 







bd Stomach Worws ales pemeved. um oe 
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Fataize Corcer 
—->-_ = 


A NEW STORY! 
FACE TO FACE; 


Sinning for Her Sake! 


Neat week we shall give the initial 
chapters of the above Rerial, the pro«iuc 
then of an author who, although new to 
the readers of the Poet, has already won 
distinetion ae a writer of serials of marked 
MWeorary merit and abecr ling interest 

It abounds with stirring scenes and 
pictures of life at home and abroad, 
which cannot fail to entertain, as well ae 
instruct every one. 

We have enjoyed reading it so heartily 
ourselves, that we can say nothing more 
beyond advising our readers to give ita 
careful perusal, 

>_> —_| 


HONOR YOUR CALLING. 


Tt be a good sign when aman is proud 
of his work, Yet nothing te more oom 
mon than to hear men finding fault con 
mtantly with their particular business, 
amd deeming themselves unfortunate be 
cause fastened to it, by the neoessity of 

ing a livelihomd In thie epirit men 
and laboriously destroy all thelr 
comfert in work 

(hooastonally, aman fails in life hecanse 
he te not in the place fitted for hia pecu 
liar talent, it happens ten.times oftener 
that that failure reeults from neglect and 
even contempt of an himest business, A 
man should pat his heart into everything 
that he dees, There is not a profession 
in the work! that has not ite peculiar 
cares aml vexations, Noman will escape 
annoyance by ehanging business, Nu 
mechanioal business te alt« her agree 
able. Commerce, in ite endless varictios, 
te affected Like all other human pursuits, 
with trials, unwelowme duties, and spirit 
tiring newwesities, It ie the very wanton 
ness of folly for a man to search out the 
frete and burdens of hie calling and pive 
his mind every day toa cemabivation of 
them. They belong to human life. They 
are) inevitable. Seestiina then, only 
gives them etrength 

Oho the other hand, a man has a power 
given him to shed beauty and pleasure 
upon the humblest toil if he is wise, Lot 
a man adopt his business, and identify it 
with his life, and cower it with pleasant 
aseociativws, For heaven has given us 
tmagination net alone to make amne men 

peta, but to enable all men to beautify 

wanely th Lowk at good things 
Acewypt your jot as a man does a pices of 
rugged ground, and begin te vet out the 
8 aml rota to deepen and meliow 
the aail, to enrich and plant it, There ts 
*wnething in the most forbidden avoea 
tien around which may twine pleasant 
fancies, out of which may be developed 
an honest pride 

A man can impart to a business a 
flaver of homer by his own conduct, 
which shall make it hereafter more 
oreditable to any one whe enters it. 
Franklin lef upon the printing office an 
impress which - ber od the profes. 
mon of printers ever since, Hlackeamiths 
love fo apeak of the uneanonized Elihu 
Burritt, Onoe let a man convert bis 
business tute an instrument of honor, 
benevolence, and patriotiam, and from 
that moment it te tranasfyrured, and men 
judge ite dignity and ment, not by what 
it externally x, but by what it has done 
amicande, [t & better to stiek to your 
basiness, and by patient industry and 
honorable enterprise to crown it with 
hener, than to run away from it, and to 
seek prosperity ready-made to your hand 
It » mot what a man fads that dues him 
goed, but what he @oes 


What « varying thing is the stream of 
life! How it sparktes and glitters! 
New it bownds alhmg its peblly bed, 
sanetimes in sunshine, sometimes in 


th 
aunt ; sumetimes flowing sul- 
emnly on, as if it were derived from 
. Now it runs like a liquid 
diamond along the ; now it 
ponngee tn Caste Rael Sag Over the reck,; 
now it is clear and limpid, as youth and 
innocence can make it; now it is beavy 
aud turbid, with the varying streams of 
thenght cad mameny Ghat Gop over Gow. 
wy 
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BY DARLIVG BUST DIR 
ey eet. ©. 8 WeeeteR 


1 ewvetd pet believe be west breve ws, 


Te: many works age. 
He pay me Guatls te him 
Aad whispered & andiy and bow, 
Theat th mae y Row en tongy 
Te the Fi ‘s home te the ohy, 
my l closed my eyes and would believe, 
y daring, my darting wert 


h» O, oo Comal . 
: When commer 44 hie brew. 
woeld wel the bicom of health — 


Take me with bim aerege the a 
Maude by ide let wo lly Me, 
And! ohal! he cporel the entaid arief 
(M waetehiag my darting die 
ea 


THE MIDDLETOWN MYSTERY. 
BY 6, DEB. 


*fball T kill him ?”* 

1 won't take the reaponsibility of ad 
vieing you, under the circumstances 
You aay he ha« proved himeelf unworthy 
of her 

* Yeu, bot you know her character ts 
one that bolds duty to be stronger than 
lowe and those sort of women are hard 
to give in, Ill Aes to ki him.” 

“Well, do as you please. Hut remem. 
her, I wash my hands of the murder."' 

The speakers walked slowly away with 
these words. The voices hall comal from 
the old arbor at the foot of the lawn, 
where | had gone to bring in some muslin 
whieh lay fire blewching. The tones 
|were low and half indistinct, but 1 
jhad heard all the above conversation 

clearly, What should Ido! There was 
no one at home bat brother Tom and the 
two servants. Father had gone away on 
business for a few days, and I was head 
manager until his return. There was no 
one in the house, either, to whom 1 could 
tell this dreadful thing! We lived on a 
pretty little place just out of the city; 
and this summer, to help pay off the 
mortgage, which hung apon af like a 
millstone —father used to say—we had 
| adivertined for a few city boarders, It was 
my proposition, and father and Tom had 
opposed it at first; father feared it would | 
he too hard for me, and Tom «aid it was 
**degrading,’’ but | proved to father that 
1 could yet along admirably with Lucy 
aml Dan to help, and Tom being two 
ears younger than I, and only sixteen, 
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A melt np Ver (Ob how 
could qe oocuy > 
** Bheut vian—tt's the ensteat," 


‘eau de cologne" a speedy relief. 

“Ap easy conscience is a better,’’ | 
answered quickly. He looked up at me 
curloualy, and went on with his breakfast. 


I hurried up to his reom before he | 
finished, and took an inventory of his | 


things. I almost fainted when close 
beside his dressing -case | discovered—a— 
: determination 


Udo ohas | hed meosivel = the night 


befure. Father would not be home for a 


week yet, and in that time what fearful 
scenes might there not be enacted in our 
peaceful little home! Yes; | would take 
it all upon my shoulders w avert the 
calamity 

Therefore, without a word to any 
one, I took the second train to P——., 
went straight to a detective and explained 
the whole situation. 

“Come with me at once,” I eried; ‘1 
am sure he means to kill Mr. Miles this 
very night!" 


1 detective looked surprised and | 


amazed at my story, and yielding to my 
earnest entreatics, accompanted me home. 
We yot back at dinner-time, and Mr. 


Detective, wearing a clerical suit of black, | 


dined with us without the faintest suspi 


clon being aroused as to what his calling | 
Mr. Ray | 


might be. I saw him stady 
and Mrs. Miles, and wondered if he could 
read in their faces the t I feared. 
When the evening train a =| and Mr 
Miles and Mr. Lewia came up the walk 


together, what was my surprise to see | 


Mr. Detewtive rush up to Mr. Lewis with 
a“ Why, Harry, my dear boy,” and 
shake hie hand with all the heartiness of 


did not stop te argue with him on the | friendship. 


subject. We were seven in family now, | 
instead of our usual “trie (** Haydn's 
trie in three fat 
} times.) Our addition consisted of Mr. | 
jamtl Mre 
eutlomen, Mr. Lewis and Mr. Ray. Mr. 
Hes was a broker on Third street, and 
a nice gentlemanly old man he was, Mra. 
Miles was a very beantiful, and quite 
young, woman fe all thought she was 
vie daughter, when they dlrowe up to the 
door the night of their arvival, The 
seemed a very loving couple; although } 
did fancy Mra. Miles looked unhappy at 
times, but she was very devoted to het 
husband, and he appeared very fond of 
her, Mr. Lewis was a clerk in a pub 
lishing house in the city and went to towo 
every day, as did Mr. Miles, Mr. Ray 
was the friend of Mr. Lewis, and appeared 
to be in no business, [ didn't like Ags 
looks the first minute | set eyes on him 
He was a moody, sullen sert of man, 
barely answering otvil questions, although 
he was particularly pleasant, for him, te 
Mre. Miles. Mr. Lewis was a favorite 
with everybeady; Tom swore by him and 
forget the “degradation.” | often won 
dered what the bond of sympathy could 
he between Mr. Lewixand Mr. Hay. The 
one so full of life and animation, the other 
tacitturn amd gloomy. Mr. Kay seldom 
went to the city, but woukl sit all cay 
long in his room, oftentimes net coming 
‘te his meals, and when | would knock 
sometimes at his door, he would grow! 
out, Don't disturb me, Pim busy’ 1 
had told Tom, eantidentially, that I felt 
sure Mr. Ray was not altogether right.” 
"Newer mind, Sia,’’ he answered me, 
sauetly. “TT guess he ain't a counter. 
feiter, so his money's ‘right’ enough, 
and when you yet all your wages for 
waiting on his highness, youl be ‘ight.’ 
I diin't Hhe to hear Tom talk so to me, 
when what 1 was doing was only to help 
father along, and not menial service from 
a selfiah purpose. Hint, what can you 
expect from boys! 1 determined | would 
net tell Tom any mote of my suapictons, 
1 lay awake half the night thinking of 
the conversation | had heard in the a be 
I knew the votows belonged to Mr. Lewis 
and Mr. Ray. One then, was as bad as 
the other! But who was the man th 
talked of murdering so coolly; could ft 
be Mr. Miles’ | made up my mind | 
woukl watch closely next day, to sce if] 


eoukl detect any signs of malice against | 


the old yentleman, They all seemed 
friendly enoagh, however, and there were 


ne ill words spotren save a littl sparring | 


on some political questions, afer the 
usual manner of men. Mr. Miles and 
Mr. Lewts went to tewn as usual, and | 
saw nothing of Mr. Ray or Mra. Miles 
until tea time. She had toast and tea ip 
her root at nam, on the plea of hend- 
ache, amt he growled out, as sual, to 
“tet him be," when T sent Lucy to call 
him to dinner, At the tea table Mra 
Miles reewived a dispatch from her hus 
band, saying “business would detain 
| him ower wight in the city.” I fancied 
) the turned pale amd looked wery sel, 
| twleed. After tea, Mr. Kay invited her 
to walk down to the lake with him; she 
refused at first, but he finally persuaded 
her, and ther strolled off showly like a 
pair of lovers, Was | reading the mye 


7 
a and Mr. Lewis were out riding, 
ami so 1 was left quite alone, 1 sat i 
the little sitting.room by the window, 
There was a faint white carve of moon 
im the sky, am? the dusk was 

) with the woodbine, and jessamine tint 
ran over the trellis work by my window. 
Temust have fallen ashlee), when | awakened 
to hear bow voices just outside on the 
piazza. 


It was Mra. Miles’ voice. 
may, but the 


rt 


of Mr. Ray's heavy bass, Then 
geod night and ran up 
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* What in the world are you doing here, 
Jerold ?" asked Mr. Lewis, as he came up 


Tom called us, some. | the stepa. 


“Oh, « little pleasure trip, that’s all; 


Miles, and two single young | we must have our recreation too, you 
know,” answered Mr. Detective, and he | 


looked at me as though to say “all right, 
my dear, | won't tef.”’ They both went 
up to Mr. Lewis’ reom; just before it 
waa time to ring the tewbell they came 
down together, langhing. | waa alone 
in the dining-room, putting on the hast 
few littl touches to the tea-table, when 
they both came up to where | stood, and 


Mr. Lewin, taking both my hands tn his, | 


anand: 

** My dear Miss Hayden, Mr. Jerokd has 
told me your fears and fancies. I am 
very sorry my friend has been the uncon- 
scious and innocent causeof your anxiety, 
but Mr. lay ie at present engaged in 
writing an intense drama, of the new 
school, and is in a great dilemma as to 
whether he will kill his hero or end his 
days peaueably, Mira. Miles was formerty 
#9 actrosa, whose opinion he values very 
highly, aml—so you see—all your little 
imaginings and fears are wholly grownd- 
lees,” 


I thought I should sink—and | guess 
they thought so too, for Mr. Jerold erted 
out, “ Now, my dear young lady, don’t; 
you have acted so nobly and brave all 
through this affair—don't, now |'—and | 
didn't. I made them both promise me 
faithfully that they would never—never 
tell anybedy my suspicions—not even 
father. They — their promise, and to 
this day when Harry and 1—-| married 
Mr. Lowia, he teased me so about the 
affair that [ married him to tease him 
back—when Harry and | sometimes talk 
about my “‘murder case,’ father opens 
his eyes amt wonders what we mean, 
Mr. Kay's picee ‘took ’’ beautifully, and 
when | saw it played the fint time | was 
aa vervous over the shooting—he shot 
him—as though itwas real, We paid the 
mortgage off the old place; ‘Tom lives 
there now with his wife and little ones (1 
throw it ap t him sometimes). Mr, 
Miles died shortly after that sanmer, and 
Mrs. Miles married Mr. Ray a fow years 
alter. When Harry plagues me very 


much | answer: “ Well, who knows but | 
At any | 


they did mean it after all?’ 
rate that i the end of my Middletown 
Mystery. 

—>_-_- 


UNLOCKING A HEART. 


RY HA BK. BARTON, 


At the age of thirty, Allan Moore mar- 


| ried, ay | for his wife pretty Mary 


walt, the wore him,"’ muttered | mor 


8 


Grmham, 
might commence the new lite fairly and 
inde penstently He did not hope to be 
independent of toll and fatycue: but he 
had planned that he and Mary would 
work together, and, perhaps, in the 
coming years, find a competence w 
which te enjey healthful repose. A 
was « lawyer, with « fair practice; and 
he had promised himself that when 

had become his wife she would help him 
im his labors; not that she would delve 
for him into the mysteries of law, or do 
the dradyery of copy ; but he looked 
for sympathy and love—for a love that 
should make his labors light, and fur a 
sympathy upon which he could rest his 
contidence. 


Allan Moore had known that Mary had 
her faults; but he had also known that 
her heart was guod and true, and tn his 
great love he found the assurance of 
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je had been waiting until he | 


Allan Moore wondered whether be had 
Leen mistaken in his estimate of Mary>— 


had he given her credit for goed that she 
| did not ? Cortattly there was 
little of now to blews bim; beat 


In short, hie home was 


evil ly. Me 
a happy ove, 
had 


very far from bei 


open rupture was Mary 
become fretful and nding, and 
instead of teing with her basthand 


‘in bie engrossing and oft-times perplex- 
ing business, she would not permit him 
——_— his business in the -~ ll 

was to have sharp 
owen, “tnd he — a oe waa 
Aina p pearing. u lan t hange 
was working with anes efiect. Hewne 
growing thin and and there were 
shoots of pain and coy throbbing» 
at the heart; and pain was growing 
deeper. 

was it? Was the good a gine, 
or the tares only come up out 
wn the good—tares that might have 
Coan costed ons long ago, if the hand of 
lence and skill had been applied? 
Had the heart been locked up, and all 
ite good hidden from the fructi 
light? If se, why could not some 
power anlock the closed heart, and sct 
the free? 


The goml genins was at hand, 

Dro} Graham, Mary's uncle, had 
aceon the gathering cloud, and had marked 
the progress of the « ning gloom. He 
had known both the husband and the 
wife from their infancy: and he had loved 
them both; and when he saw them thus 
unhappy, wondered if he could not 
help them. le knew that the greater 
fault was Mary's; and he knew, too, that 
abe ‘tlh a preponderance of nd in 
her . He keew that she had in that 

heart the keenest of rympathies; the 
noblest of impulses; and the fount of a 
trne and enduring love. He knew be- 
cause, in the other years, he had seen 
them; and he knew that the good of the 
human heart cannot wholly die. It may 
| be choked up; it may wither and shrink; 
and it may be crushed down beneath the 
| auperincumbent weight of evil; but while 
the human heart hath pulaation of life it 


flashes of generous impulse. 

Dr. GQraham—or + Ueto Ralph,’ as 
Mary called him—had been the family 
| physician when she was a babe, and he 
was aman of sens as well as of experi- 
ence and «kill. Lately he had been called 
t» prescribe for Allan, who was troubled 
more and more with that uncomfortable 
throbbing of the heart. 

] cannot tell what Uncle Ralph really 
thought. He may have thought just as 
{another experienced physician would 

have thought, that the palpitation was 


the dull pain came from preumogastric 
ry vr and, further, that the cause of 
the whole lay in nervous derangement 
consequent upon mental care and labor, 
But, be that as it may, he resolved that 
he would make use of Allan's heart in 
unlocking the heart of the wife. 

**Unoke Kalph, what do you really 
think of Allan?’ 

* Mary, do you want me to tell you the 
truth?’ He spoke very solemnly, and 
| with a grave look, 

** The truth, anele ?"' she repeated, with 
do not 


|@ startled expression. “ You 

| think there is anything serious?’ 
| ** What can be more serious than a dis- 
| ease of the heart ?"’ 

rf But Allan has no such thing.” 

**My dear girl, you must not deceive 
yourself, You may not keep Allan long 
with you. Excessive labor—ambition to 
achieve great resulte—and « want of 
healthful recreation, have strained his 
heart more than it will bear. | tell you 
plainly, Allan is dying." 

** Dying |’ 

* You—surely, 
time. 
and usefal life if we can remove the cause 
of hw disease, Have you not observed 
how pale ami thin he has yrown? and 


It is but a question of 


comes to his heart? Alas! poor Allan! 
I dare not tell him how near he is to the 
brink! | spoke with him once-—a few 
days aygo—aupon the subject. 1 told him 
there was danyer."’ 


? 
** He only smiled, and shook his head.” 
** Sanileal 2" 
* Yes; but with tears in hia eyes, He 
aaid if he could only leave his wife and 


he should be willing to go. That was 
when he had a great pain in his heart."’ 


hand upon the doctor's shoulder. 


me truly?" 

**T ouly tell you what I fear, my child. 
I tell you what ia possible—ay, what ix 
inevitable, sooner or later, if Allen con- 
tinues to be ao overworked, But do not 
tell him what I have told to you; it might 
break him down at once. He must not 


if mortal power can save him. But, my 
lite girl, you must be prepared; the blow 
may fall at any time. These heart 
troubles are most treacherous. It is for 
you to make his pillow smeoth, and give 

comfort for the few shart ys 
| “Oh, uncle—uncle, do mot say so! 
Ob, my soul! Allan must not dic! 
Better, a thousand times, that | should 
go, and leave bim to live his bright and 
useful life!’ 

Dr. Graham drew his weepi 
his boswm, and gently whis May 
with him, Mary, and give Lin strength, 
and hope and courage. While | give 
him such medicine as 1 have to give, be 
it yours to draw lum away from his 
labors when you can, and make his 
burdens light. Let us do this, and leave 
rest with God.” 

After ber uncle had gone, Mary moved 
about the house like one awakened from 
dream, thering up the 
was 


niece to 
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VENING POST. 


. And she 


aay be “> to the fountain of good, | 
in ite darkest night it shall yield | 


simply the result of indigestion; and that | 





| closed up again while senge and memory 


} 


We may save him to prolonged | 


have you not marked how often the pain | 
“Youtold him? And how did it affect | 
him ?"’ 


child well and comfortably provided for, | 


Mary arose, and went apd placed her | 


“Unele Kalph !—lo you—do you—tell 


fail and die now, in the novntide of life, | 





him to remove his 

overcoat; and when he had pulled off his 

boots, and on the slippers which she 

hed ready him, she led the way to the 
rt 


om. 
His of4 favorite dishes; the «fiver, 
am? clean; the china, drinking the 
t ints tts translucent substance; 
napkins, white, like snow; and the 
food as she knew he it; and, 
aterve all, ber own face, wearing a amile 
of the old sweetness, presiding over the 
acene 
_ Was he dreaming, or was it real? 
Almom afraid ww , lest @ breath 





Acconpuse to recent returns, the 
average marrying age in Great Britain 
is 25 years. 

An lowa 


Oxtanoma, the Indian 


might dispel the happy illusion, he drank | ¢gins an area of 70,000 square miles— 
all 


occasion. When the 


+ Now, now, Allan! Where are you 


going? 
“Ho my own room, Mary. 
papers to copy.” 
“Cannot others do your copying nd 
‘These are papers which | dare not 
trust to other eyes.” 
“But you will trust me, Allan?”’ 
** Trust-—you /" 
* Vea, Tye will explain to me the 
work, and leave them with me to-morrow 
| 1 will you, You know i 
write well.” 
Mary hd 
) “Oh, Allan t—my husband }—my own 
true love "'—abe had moved up and laid 
her hend apom his shoulder—*‘ you are 
working tov hard. If you will let me 
— you, | will help you now; and by- 
-by you shall rest. We will go away 


the green fields, and the brooks, 
and the hills.*’ 
“Mary! Mydarling! What music is 


this?’’ He teok her to hia bosom, with 
his arms twined closely around her. 

** Allan, [ have been unmindful of your 
good, and I have been very miserable; 
bat I will be so no more. If you will let 
me help you; if you will give me back 
your hove and your trust; if you will lean 
upon me when you are weak, and rest 
upon my bosom when you are in pain; if 
you will forgive me for all the wrong and 
the error—I will bless heaven, and take 
courage; and we will be happy always 
while we live!’ 

Vh, blessed, happy hour; blessing and 
happiness reachi out into the 
coming rs! The heart had been 
unlocked, and ita flood of true love, 
gushing out into a current broad and 
strong, had washed away the stains of 
evil, and ritled the temple; and upon 
the sacred altar of their home the vestal 
tires burned brightly. 


wf matey a when Mary said, as | 
ahe stood and looked up into her hus 


| band's face: ** Allan, how strong and well | 


you have grown! You don't know how 
proud and happy it makes me.’ 

, He caught Er? to his bosom, and held | 
| her there, 
**My blessed wife! how could I help 
being strong and well beneath the in- | 
fluence of « love like yours. I owe you | 
} much, darling—very much. I cannot 
| tell you how happy Som i | 


| And Mary knew that the fountain of 


| goxiness in her heart could never be | 
, were hers. 
' - —— 


EXPERIENCE. 





Experience is knowledge gained by | 
| experiment, 
| incidents and changes, which, woven 
| together, make the fabrig of our indi- 


Life is made up of little | 


vidual self. We are in a great measure 
creatures of circumstances, We are 
what those around us make us—that is, 
our life receives coloring from outside 
influence. We gain wisdom only through 
experience. Experience teaches us that 
if we take fire into our bosoms we shall 
be burned; aleo that bad deeds do not 
bring about good results. We are gov- 
e , somewhat, in present actions, by 
the lessons taught in past failures. 

Knowledge gained by ourselves is of 
more value than that imparted to us; 
but we are saved much anxiety and suf- 
fering by taking heed to that furnished 
by others, held up as a beacon light, to 
keep us from being tossed here and there 
, by the merciless waves, or from dashing 
our frail barques against the rocks, or 
tinding a watery grave beneath the heav- 
ing billows. Yet, notwithstanding we 
have sufficient nny & how many of us 
| rush into danger, fully perceiving what 
we are doing—rush madly and wikilly 
into the very jaws of death, approaching 
#0 near the precipice that a single leap 
| would plunge us into it! 

All vices degrade their possessors. 
They blunt all conscience, weaken the 
intellect, impair the memory, until, at 
last they become the masters, and we 
their abject slaves, The dissipated and | 
the profligate have at last cried, ** Oh, 
that I might live my life over again! 
How differently it should be spent !"’ 
Experience to them proves a sad me- 
mento in awakening memory. 

Let us look back and try te recall to 
mind the path in which we have traveled 
to the present time. Here and there 
flowers were scattered along the road. 
Roses and thorns sprang up together, 
and were #0 united, that that which 
seemed a blessing proved a curse, and 
curses were blessings in disguise. Some- 
times we wandered through green fields 
and shady groves; and, again, clouds and 
darkness surround us, At intervals we 
were on lofty plains, and could look down 
on the inhabitants below; and, again, so 
depressed were our spirits that no place 
was humble or obscure enough. Our 
sorrows were generally like April 
shower, of short duration. The darkest 


now, having passed through interminable 
| foresta, at times stood at the mouth 
lof some great chasm, with its fearful 
Jo od mee pare YD 
y delivered from all past danger, and 
| prepared to battle with renew energy 
foe of the future; for have we not 


past? Ex.) 
jence has taught us that in the path 
jaty will be found success and happi- 
Following the dictates of that 
ward monitor, we shall possess the 
—— of our own hearts, which 
l ensure a measure of happiness. Per- 


Rappiness © uct an inhabitant of 


-_— —_—— <e = 
Soctar intercourse, by calli 
from self-contemplation, causing it to ad- 
| mimister towards the } and 
orts of our fellow can make 


| himself, and him in. | 
| Serompeaeel tn eneteloating to the enn | 
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I have! ~ 


| every chaz 


| be to the most civilized class, there 


are » about 5000 negroes, formerly 

slaves to the Indiana, but now free, 
Rerortine Forty ¥Y sans Aeo.—With 

the aid of post-horses, ised 


| roads, shorthand, and steam-p _a 
wonderful feat—wonderful at pep 


of day—was performed by the Times 
forty years ago (1884.) Agrand banquet 
was given to Earl Grey at Edinburg by 
his ch admirers, and the 7J'imes sent 
down reporters of their own to 

the eo 9 They left the room at 
raed o'clock at night on Monday, the 
lth, and at one o'clock in the afternoon 
of Friday, that newspaper reached Edin- 
burg by the mail with a full account of 
the proceedings, The reporters, it seema, 
posted up in thirty hours, so that they 
were in Londen on Wednesday morning 
atsix o'clock. This was thought so very 
wonderful in 1834 that Lord Heury Cock- 
burn deemed it worthy of special note. 


Weppines 1x Bornno.—On the wed- 
ding-day the bride and bridegroom are 
brought from opposite ends of the 
to the spot where the a to 

‘ormed, They are made to sit on two 

of iron, that b as lasting, 

and health as vigorous as metal ma 
attend the pair. A cigar and betel 
prepared with the areca nut, are next put 
into the hands of the bride and 
groom. One of the then waves 
two fowls over the heads of the couple, 


‘and in a long address to the Supreme 


Being, calls down blessings upon the 
pair, and implores that peace and hap 
ness may attend the union, After 
heads of the affianced have been knocked 
against each other three or four times, 
the bridegroom puts the prepared siri 
leaf and the cigar into the mouth of the 
bride, while she does the same to him, 
whom she thus acknowledges as her hus- 
band. The fowls are then killed, and 
the blood caught iy two cups, and from 
this color the ts foretell the future 
happiness of newly-married. The 
ceremony is closed by a feast, with dano- 
ing and noisy music. 


Tux Way tue Caste Tatks,—An 
operator sits at a table in a room darkened 
by curtains. On his desk stands a little 
instrument named the “ reflecti 1- 
vanometer,” the invention of Sir W ill 
Thompson, without which Atlantic tele- 
graphy would be a slow process, not ex- 

ing two or three words per minute, 
estend of eighteen or twenty, the present 
rate. This delicate instrument consists 
of a tiny magnet and a small mirror 
swinging on a silk thread, the two to- 
gether weighing but a few grains. The 


electric curren ee along the wire 
from Valencia, de ecta the magnet to and 


€ 


'fro. The mirror reflects a spot of light 


on to a scale in a box placed at the op- 


| erator’s right hand, where, by its oscilla- 


tion, the spot of light indicates the slight 
movement of the magnet, and follows 
every change in the received current; and 
, great or small, produces a 
corresponding oscillation of the spot of 
light on the secalo. A code of signals is 


‘arranged by which the movement of the 


spot of light is made to indicate the letters 
of the alphabet. When receiving a mes- 
sage from Valencia, the operator watches 
the movements of the light speck, which 
keeps dancing about over the scale on his 
right. To his rtixed eye, each move- 
ment of the spot of light represents a 
letter of the alphabet, and its rye ad 
fantastic motions are spelling out the in- 
telligence which the pulsings of the elec- 
tric current are transmitting between the 
two hemispheres. It is truly marvellous 
to note bow rapidly the experienced 
operator disentangles the irregular oscil- 
lations of the little specks into the letters 
and words which they represent. 


Lapy CRICKETERS IX AUSTRALIA.— 
A cricket match of a novel description 
has been played at Sandh the 
object of swelling the funds of the local 
charities. The players were ladies, who 
went into regular practice for the mateh, 
and a local journal said, in noticing their 
proceedings, “the progress which they 
made was astonishing, = ov picked 
up the points of the game wonder. 
ful aptitude."’ A description of the match 
says of the _ cricketers; ‘‘At first it 
was ex pat they should play in 
Bloomer costume, as being less likely to 
interfere with their freedom of movement 
than any other, but the innovation was 
considered too startling for a British 
community, and the idea was given up 
in favor of an attire of the ordinary 


Ss aie 
tive Tyee, 
it was decided that the Reds should go 
to the bat, and they secured a total of 
sixty-two runs before the last wicket fell. 
After the of half an hour the Reds 
took the and they put their oppo 
nents out for eighty-three runs. Une 
innings each only was and vic 
tory, therefore, rested with the Blucs 
Mr. Coffin acted as scorer. When the 
ladies had assembled im the booth, Mr. 
Abbott, chairman of the Hospital Com- 
mittee, thanked the ladies for the suc 
cessful effort which they had made on 
behalf of’ the ladon septied, ine thas 
the adi had ensaghty ate 
game, and had the utmost 

of knowing that their efforts had bees 
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THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER. 
BY 3. noekin. 
[Commsenced tn Ne. 1, Velemesa} 
CHAPTER IIl. 


** That's a good boy, All right; never 
mind your ugly brothers, I'l) talk to 
the , 


** Pray, sir, don’t,"’ said litth Gluck; 


“T can't jet you stay -: they come. | muttered Schwarta, coming, half-trigh- | 


“Only till the matten’s «one, sir; the window at the same instant, a wreath | 


it’s very brown now. 
gontieman walked into 
the kitchen, and sat himself down in the 
fireplace, with the top of his queer hat 
accommodated up the chimuey, for it was 
a great deal too high for the roof. 

** You'll soon dry there, ‘sir,’ said lit- 
tle Gluck. 

But the strange old gentleman did not 
dry there, but went on drip, drip, drip 
ping, and the fire fiszed and sputtered, 
and began to look very black and ancom- 
fortable. Never was such @ cloak or 
such a swallow-tailed coat; every fold of 
both ran like a gutter or a water-spout. 

“1 beg pardon, sir,’’ said little Gluck 
glancing in fear at the stream flowing 
over the floor; “‘mayn’t I take your 
cloak ?”’ 

“Oh! no; thank you,” sald the old 
gentleman. 


fet 


| you suppose we've nothing to do with 
our beead but give it to sach red nosed 
old idiots as you?" 

. @ litéle bit,” uid the old gen 


don't you sell your feather *’ 
anecringly. “Out with you. 


i 


| 
| 
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| one corner. 
| Then the little old span 
| himself round very alin te tem 
site direction; comtinaed to «pin until bts 
| swallew-tailed coat long cloak were 
all woud! neatly about him; clapped his 
| hat on his head, very much on one side, 
| gave an additional twist to his corkscrew 
| moustaches, and said, with great polite- 
ness; ‘Gentlemen, | wish you a very 
| gued-day. At twelve o'clock tonight 
"M call again; after such a refusal of 
hospitality as i have just experienced, 
you will not be surprised if thut visit is 
the last I ever pay you.” 

“if ever I catch you here again,” 


E 


| tened, out of the corner—but before he 
could finish his sentence the old gentle 
man had shat the howse-door behind him 
| with a great bang; and there drove past 


| of cluwds that whirked and roared and 
rolled away down the valley in all man- 
| mer of shapes, turning over and over in 
| the alr, and melting away at last in a 
| great gush of rain. 
“A very pretty piece of business, in- 
deed, Mr. G said Gehwarta. “If 
| ever 1 eateh you at such a trick again, 
I'l——-blees me, why the mutton's been 
| out I’ 


** You promised me just one slice, bro- 


ther, know,’’ said little Glueck. 
| “Oh! and you were catting it hut, and 


long before | promine you such a 

thing again. Leave the room and wait 
in the coal-eellar till you're called.” 

| Little Gluck left the room melancholy 

| enough, 
ton as they could, locked the reat in the 
cupboard, and, as uswal, proceeded to 


** Your hat or coat, sir?”’ very di their d ’ 
“No, never mind, "I’m all right, thank | ouch be so ne 
you,” said the old gentlemaa, ao little | wind and rushing rain without intermis- 


gruffly. 

Paci sed : ae seally » ir," said lit 
tle Gluck, hesitatingly, ‘‘ you're putting 
the fire out, caduane— 

‘I'll take longer to do the mutton, 
then,” interrupted his strange visitor, 
drily. 

tte Gluck was very much puzzled 
indeed by the behavior of his guest— | 
such a st mixture of coolness aad 
humility. He watched the roast, medi- 
tatively, for some time, an occwpation in 
which wes ovidently not alone, for the 
old gentleman at length said, quietly, 
** That mutton looks very nice; can't you 
give me a little bit of it?’’ 

** Oh! dear, no,’’ said little Gluok; ‘‘it's 
quite impossible."’ 

“I'm very hungry,’’ coutinued the old 
gentieman;”’ *‘in fact, | had nothing to 
eat yesterday, nor to-day either. Your 
bre surely wouldn't miss just a lit- 
tle bit—off the end, you know.”’ 

He spoke in such a very melancholy 
tone, that it made poor little Gluck feel 
so sorry for him that his heart was 
quite melted, 

**They promised me one slice to-day,"’ 
said he. ‘I can give you that, but not 
a bit more.’’ 

**That’s a good little boy,’”’ said the 
old gentleman. 

T little Gluck warmed a plate and 
sharpened a knife. ‘1 don’t care if I do 
get beaten forit,’’ thought he, Justas he 
mad cut quite a large slice out of the roast, 
there came a tremendous rap at the door. 
The cld gentleman —_ up—little 
Gluck, with his heart in his mouth, made 





a desperate effort to put the slice into the 
mutton again, and then ran to open the 
door. 


**What did you keep us waiting in the 
rain for?’ said Schwarta, as he walked 
in, throwing the umbrella into little 
Gluck’s face. 

o | ! what for, indeed, you tittle vaga- 
bond ?”’ said Hans, administering a sever? 
box on the ear, as he followed his brother 
into the kitchen. 

** Hello !’’ said Hans. 

** Why,. bless my soul !”’ said Schwartz. 


| 


Amen,"’ said the little old geutleman, foor: almost every moveable thing had ‘mph in her eyes. 


who had taken off his hat and was stand- 
ing in the middie of the room, bowing | 
sae iteness, and very rapidly. 

“Who's ?” said Schwartz, catch. | 
ing up a rolling-pin and turning to little | 
Gluck with a frown. 

“I don’t—know—indeed—deed, bro- 
ther,”’ said little Gluck, in great terror. | 

“Don't know! I'll don’t know you; 
how did he in?’ roared Schwartz. 

“ Dear—dear brother,” said little 
Gluck, “‘he was so very, very wet, 
andi——" 

The rolling-pin was descending on poor 
little Gluck’s head; but at the iastant, | 
the old gentleman interposed his queer 
shaped hat, on which it came down with 
a shock that shook the water out of it all 
over the room, and what wes very strange, 
the relling-pin po sooner touched the bat 
than it flew out of Schwartz's hands, 
Fee | like a straw in a high wind, and 
ell, with a loud noise, into the corner at | 
the further end of the kitchen. 


ae } 


CHAPTER IV. 

8. W. WIND, ReQuIReE. 

“Who are you?’ demanded Schwartz, | 

in great anger. | 

“What's your business?’ snarled 
ans, 

“Dm 4 very old man, sira,”’ be- 

gan the old Sanieman, very modestly, | 


‘ fire ~~ the 
window, and it loo so warm and good | 
inaide, that I begyed shelter for » quarter 


enough water in our kitchen, with- | 

ving more brought in by such an — 

aevd wet; pou wouldn't, | 

old man out a day like 
hairs.”’ 


| of ita tine work. 
| servant is ‘lact. 


| spies a sycamore tree up which to climb 


sion. The brothers had just sense 
enough left to put up all the shutters 
and @ the dear betes they went 
bed. They usually slept in the same 


room. 

As the dock struck the hour of mid- 
night they were both awakened by a 
tremendous crash. Their door burst 
open with a violence that shook the 
house from top to bottom. 

‘* What's that ?’’ ssid Schwartz, start- 
ing up in bed. 

**Only 1,"’ said the little old gentile. 


| man; “its twelve o'clock, and I've come 


to call as | promised."’ 
The two brothers sat up on the very 


The room was full of water, 
and by a misty moonbeam, which found 


ite way through a hole in the cheater | 


they could see in the midst of it, an 
enormous foam , spinning round 
and round, and 


rious cushion, reclined the little ok! gen- 
tleman, h hat, swallow-tailed coat, 
and all, 
the roof was of. 

“Sorry to trouble you,” said the 
little gentleman, ironically ‘I'm really 
afraid your beds are damp; perhaps ou 
had better go to your brother's room; I've 
left the ceiling on there.”” They re 

wired no second admonition, but rushed 


ta vateh all the gravy, | suppose. | 


‘The brothers cat as much mut- | 


| “Only some folks can’t have strings | by coming here? 
jenough, it would seem. 


top of their bolster aud stared into the | © Marthe; then that rich Mr. La | 


ng up and down | 
like a cork, en which as on # most buxu- | ™°™ 


“but she smiled disdainfully. 


| tm the least, T must have heard of it be- 
fore, if an o ment really existed.'’ 
Then she reedlutety banished that wub 


BY JAY 4. SARO@ERT. 





mene ject of perpleatty from her theaghts. 
A gpim, exonte Bebuaih | wy Ay At the late dinner, she met some curt 
hilte: mmney Goetng , ous looks, Dora was quite with en 
Its cratefu| fragrance &1)s on every | Sngry fire burning in the of her | 


haed, 
Aad bends to k the Rowers beside the rit | even. Outwardly, however, she was as 


bus ‘ - A, J 
A Wisse suuttna chase frejne tolboes mn made, | weet and calm as ever. But, in epite of 
Wares the (all oak, ts em vald-cresio| sheen her duket tones, Bernice could net re 


A restling curtata vier thic woodland glade. sist the impression that she waa deeply 





I oft me down upon the gresey Rael i— displeased with her, for some cause or 
on ~ ry idly o ee other. 
pean ee ee cal athe de Miss Raymond said littl. She sat 


ow twe winds the stream—ite sanny breast with her thin lips tightly compressed, as 

Hill, vale, and poe Sa fier? rogue | if to — hack nome sentences 

md , y that trem upon them, There was no 

A Fy oe wovud—all whisper, “ Ged will in q de gus be 
quest 


“Bilas the tirwam the tony vilinge sunnée, | Dinner was over at nat, and the sun 
Its spires erising in the sun and sank slowly, until it lny like a great ball 
Te leed ue to thet Home “sot made with | of fire, trembling upow the western beri 


bands 
« Vi th bbat ses. 
7 ite quiet mamtate ‘ca it bet repose Then Bernice threw a light acaff over 
; e senses teach ¢ bearta mn head, and from house 
| And from the soul ite carnest waste owe! _f . a ~ ry 1-~ . 
The sun cinks westward. Lo! the crimson ton, 
| Of evening throws its glory om the world! — 
Wihoie ptorfons pateting tn fhe choede enferied? HATPER XXIV 
e ele un b 
‘mapt t the evene, the eager, soul-iit eye Oma ; 
Scene Se bepens the + portals THE MEKTING, 
nelore the wonders of lesmsanesls iad. ame vn yd the 1 tale p nek poe 
} . , « and 
The Cpates are here; soft twilight drooping | uiet, though the sky above glowed with 
| _ Beste like ® vail o'er river, fleld, and dey; | She vivid fires of sunset. 
The day reese sleeps; bat from the distant | ie ous by - ofa nee 
| " oak, far down wh, Bernice atom 
nar ae SARACEN, |S tating havi he tara 
amps « he Oak, aa > impress ‘ - 
” | tions upon her mind; then, with a laugh 


the 
way. 
“ Peace ee with the,” our li goth, conly u— | 
~ | amd a shrug, pasand on, 
re , " More than once she thought she heard 


“We're one step nearer to the 
—_— = - 

| tuotetepa following chose upon ber own, 

‘THE EBONY CASKET: | but if she paused to listen, all was still, 

§ and so she banished the impression as a 

foulixh fancy. . 

Jasper was waiting for ber, He stood 
on the little glade with his back leaned 
against the tree. He had a cigar in his 
| SY BRETT WINWOOD. mouth, aml his whole attitude hespoke 
| stinbnciiien siemens oe bel dine carcless indifference; and yet a chow 

adbrisneh cam te pm new yg 4 pay FR observer might have seen that his non 
throughout the United States, or direct from thie | Ch@lant alr was put on. 

vttiow.) There was a restless light iu his eyes 
that could not be hidden, and a al 
quiver of the muscles about his mou 

His easy air did not impose npon Ber- 
, niece, She walked straight up to him, 
| aud looked him steadfastly in the face a 
moment before either spoke, 


* You have conw,"’ he said, presently. 





oR, 
| The Raymond Inheritance. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
TMB LETTRA, 

The afternoon was well advanced when 
Bernice opened the door and looked out. 
Patty Glint was at that moment ascend- 
ing the stairs. Bernice drew back, and 
would have retreated into her bed-room | ] thought you would,"’ 
again, but Patty stopped her with an ** You.” 
imperative gesture. She turned away, breathing an invol 

“A letter, Miss,’ said she, grimly. “I | untary sigh. A feeling of dimppoint 
know you wen't refuse that."’ | ment ther. It was the Jasper of the 

Bernice looked bewildered, She held | previous evening who now stood before 
out her hand, and then withdrew it. rer, Bot the Jasper she had secretly wor- 





| “4 letter?” she echoed, “1 don't be- | shiped as a hero, all those weary days ! 
lieve it.’’ * You got my letter, Bernice?’ 
| ‘“*Humph! You think, because I hate Even sound of his voice startled 


you, I would do anything to tease you." | her, She missed from it the minor 
“I think you w very bad, disagreeable | chords that had made it sv musical to 
oman."’ 


t ears, 
Patty flushed, then grinned mali- Ora I have been here, other. 
| ciously. ine ?"’ 





w 

“ You're welcome to your opinion. | He laughed at her impatience, ‘* Don't 
don't pretend to be a saint. t 1 ain't | get angry with me, my dear,’’ he said. 
no wore than other girls who have ‘It woukin't be worth the while. It is 


| lovers hiding in the shrubbery, who are | for your interest, decidedly, to treat me 
ashamed to meet them by daylight.’’ with condescension." 
The shot told. Bernice grewerimaon. |  Bhe gave him asharp glance, and cried 
** What do you mean ?"’ she demanded. | out outtenia? 
**Nothing,” bobbing and grinning. ** Who are you, and what do you meau 
I know you are not 
First, it was | ey Layton." 
looked a ghost, and was staring at 
—you see I've heard all about him. | him with dilating eyes. A strange con- 
Now it is Mr. Jasper Layton, the man | viction seemed to have forced itself upon 
expects to marry.”’ | her mind, 

At those last words, Bernice caught) The young man changed color, A 
her breath sharply. It was the first in- | frown darkened his hao, Ub was quickly 
timation she had had of Dora's engage- | dissipated. 

t. } Mush !’ he said, his whole manner 
“e "t be malicious,” she said. “You | changing. ‘You are talking wildly. 


}ean’t wound me in that oe, Dora | Sit still a moment, and try to compose 
here was plenty of room, for | ae | dreamed of marrying Mr. 


Lay- | yourself.”’ 


* Didi'nt?”’ grinned the old woman. tree, where she seated herself. She 
“I know better. They are engaged— could not have done otherwise. Ler 
it happened at Millbrook, under your | trembling limbs refused to support her. 
very nose.”’ | 

Bernice felt shocked, grieved, troubled, 


tigure of the man before her, seemed to 
Would | spin round and round for some seconds, 


par little Gluck’s room wet through and | 94*per have spoken such words to her ax | ut at last. she rallied and raised ber | 


in an agony of terror, nearly fi 
to death. 
kitchen table; I've called to say good- 
bye,” the gentleman called after 
them. ‘* Remember, its my last visit.’’ 
*Pray heaven it 
Schwarta, shuddering. 
Day came at last, and the two brothers 
looked out of little Gluck’s window in 


the morning. The beautifal Treasure | 


Valley was one massa of ruin and desola | 
ten. The flood had swept “>! trees, 
corn, cattle, everything, and left in their 
stead, a waste of red sand and gray mud. 
The two brothers crept shivering and | 
borror-struck into the kitchen. 

The water had eovered the whole first 


; 


been swept away, and there was left only 
a small white card om the kitchen table, | 
and on it, in large breezy long-legyed 
words was written South Waser Wixp, 
Esquire, 
[TO BB CONTINUED. } 
—  ——— ee - | 


TACT. 


| wtaire again. 


Love swings on little hinges. It keeps 
an active little servant to do a good deal 
The name of the little 
Tact is nimble-footed, 
and quick-fingered; tact sees without 
looking; tact has always a good deal of 
small change on hand; tact carries no 


| heavy weapons, but can do wonders with | 


a sling amd stome; tact never rests his 
head against a stone wall; tact always 


when things are becoming crowded and | 
unmanageable on the level ground; tact | 
has a cunning way of availing itself of a | 
word, or a sinile, or a gracious wave of | 
the hand; tact carries a bunch of curious- 
fashioned keys, which turn all sorts of 
locks; tact plants its monvsyliables | 
wisely, for, being a monosyliable itself, | 
it its own order with the famili- 


arity of friendship; tact—sly, versatile, | 


diving, running, flying tact—governs the | ,ould she 


great world, yet touches the big 
under the im: that it has nut been | 


| touched at | 


Tare is « mysterious feeling that— 
frequently passes like a cloud over the | 
spirit. It comes upon the soul in the 


— oo =o eve | busy bustle of life, in the socia! circle of sly insinuation of Patty Glint, that Jas- 


life, in the calm and silent retreats of 
solitude. Its power is alike su | 
over the weak and iron-hearted. one 
time it is caused by the flitting of a single 
thought across the mind. Again, a sound 
will come booming across oe 
memory solemn as 
saath enol overshadowing all the 

and sunn feelings of the heart. | 
Whe can deserive it, and yet who has | 
not felt the bewildering influence ? 


+ 








tened | be had done, if he were bound to another head again. 
“You'll find my card on the | 


had | 
7 ere | of her pocket, and finally brought out a 


‘of her own 


woman ? | 
“T thought you claimed to have a let- 
ter for me,’’ she said, sharply. ** Yes," she answered, faintly. 
“So I have, minas.’’ “Gould.” Then with a keen look into 
Patty fumbled a moment in the depths her pallid face: 
‘Perhaps you think I am exhibiting | 
folded slip of paper, which she gave to myself in a new bight. What then? 
Bernice. Every man, and woman, of course, has 
** Where did you get this?’ two faces, if you only knew it. We are 
“Mr. Layton gave itto me. I stum not in Minn onel drawing-room, and 
bled upon him in the grounds. I get so, 1 chose to exhibit mine here and 
this for delivering it safely into your now.”’ | 
vdia.”” * The change dows not improve you."' 
He Coaken shrugged, aud carelessly 
tossed his ciyar inte «a bed of gentinus. 
* Does it net? Nomatter, You have 
mon me at my best, I'm glad you can 
bow see me aL my worst,”’ 


“Are you better?” said he. “Have 
you dismissed your foolish delusion?” 


She held up a yellow gold piece; grin- 
ning horribly the while, and with, a» 
Bernice thought, a wicked gleam of 


“Go away,’’ she said, shortly. ‘1 
don't like to look at you."’ “Why did you send for me?’ Ber- 

“But Lam very fond of carrying bil- nice asked, coldly. 
let-doux for my lady." *“Ahl yes. We may as well come to 

Bobbing a » ees courtesy, the old the real wot of thin interview at once.” 
woman turned and hobbled down the He knelt on the green grass by ber 
i wide, and took her hand. Bernice s did 
wot thrill at all beneath the touch. She 
suffered it to be passive in lis, andl 


Bernice went back into her bed-room 
te read the note. It waa very brief, and 
written ina manner to mystify a third silently waited for him to go on 
person, should it chance to fall into * blow cold and calin you ave," be 
other hands than those for which it was said, complainingly. 
intended * What would you have” 

It ran thas: * Wannth and feeling. Blushes upow 

Have learned something to your advantage. your cheeks aud tie in your eyes, | 
Must sce you where there will be nodaager of jive you, Bernice. | am yoing to ank 
eaversiroppers, Meet me at sunset, tonight, at “iT 
the same spot where var anpremeditaced meet you to be my wife. ; 
ing took pines last evening. She drew back in slow recoil, Nota 

This was all. No address, no signa pulse throbbed the fester for his sudden 
ture. The note was a very edd one, but declaration, She sat like one chilled, 
plain enough to Bernice’s comprehen- turned to stone, The words bad been 
sion. uttered for which her secret soul hari 
pented. Aml yet—strange contradu 
tion-—met a nerve in all her body sturred 
with responsive ander. 

* Dora!’ she cried, after a moment's 
silence, “1 thought you were going lo 
marry her!’ 

Hin handsome lip curled. 

** It was a mistake,’ be said, sincerely. 
“ Whe told you such nomacnse ?"’ 


| shall go,’’ she said to herself, after 
a moment's thinking. ‘Jasper may 
have made discoveries that will be de- 
cidedly to my advantage.” 

And yet the tone of the letter dis 
pleased her. It sounded like the man 
she had met in the shrubbery, not like 
the Jasper Layton with whom she had 
spent so many delightful hours. How 
reconcile contradiction ? ** Patty Glint.” 

There was much to fret and perplex ‘Then Patty Glint must be a great 
her, that beautiful summer afternoon. Liar. I never ewe wf such————"’ 

In the first place, there was the mystery A dead twig cracked sharply in the 
varentage to solve, fur by shrubbery, not far away. The young 
Mr. Raymond's own confession he had man started to his fect im sudden alarm 
lied to her when he said she was his Ile even » busbes with lis 
cousin Elise’s child; then there was the hands, tried tu poer inte their dusky 
depths, 

per and Dora were er ed; and last of “It was nothing,’ he said, desisting; 
*~ Jaaper’s incomprehensible conduct. —‘‘ for a moment I feared cavesdroppers. 

f all these things were not enough to He returned, crouching down at Ler- 
drive one distracted, nothing cotd lave nice’s feet again. Hin handsome eyes 
had that effect. “sy her face. 

Bernice felt a thrill of pain whenever * You have not answered me ? 
she seught to link Jasper's name with woving too passioniess? Dy net mind 
Dora's. that; lamin so mood for rhapmnlieos. 
** Patty was trying to deceive me,"’ she Life is tow real, too commonplace for me 
mn { at last, with » crimson cheek. Ww indulge in anything of the sort at such 
“I’m a fool w mind her malicious words | a time.’ 


In my 


“Did you bring me here merely that 
you might give utterance to this folly?’ 
“Partly for that parpose,”’ be an 
swerrd, flushing. 
| “i thought you had something to re 


veal,"’ 
**Ie my love nothing, then ?”" 
| She started, coloring in her turn. 
“Something to my advantage, your 
ia.” 


better anid. 

| “Oth! Berniee, how cam you trifle with 
|me at euch a time’ Ie it not enough 
| that T love you, and woukd make you my 
wife? Think how poor and helpless 
and friendiess you are! Think of the 
unknown perils with which you may be 
surrounded! Youronly safety is a strong 
| arm upon which to lean; your only refuge 
le al, true heart, I offer all you 


| It was true, and Rernice felt & eo. | 


The world seemed a dark, dreary 

full of snares and pitfalls. She felt so 

| weak, co womanly, so much alone. And 

did she not love the man, after all? 
the began to blame herself for the 

ohill that had come over her. A little 

more than twenty-four hours earlier, all 


Jasper. She could not 
m1 lot than to become his wife. 
fad he ~~ eo much in that 
short space ? as not the change in her- 
| self, rather? She was growing morbid, 
hypochendriacal, it might be, under the 
| apell of se much mystery and anxiety. 
| lea, what could she do, to whom 
| turn, if she sent him from her side? 
| He watched her expressive face closely 
while these thonughta flaated th h her 
brain, and read her decision there before 
she had jiven it utterance. 
| You are wine,’’ he said, quietly. 
| * You are going to make me happy.’’ 
Bhe turned, and with a soft glow suf. 
fusing all her featares, dropped her hand 
in hia. 
“If my love is necessary to yoar hap- 
piness, I shall not withhold it,” 
God bleas you!’ 
He took her in his arma, kissing her a 





| little awkwardly for an accepted lover, | 


as ita 


Now let ua pasa on to the other ob | 


| ject T had in view when I appointed this 


meoting,”’ he said, with singular sang | 


Sreid, after « brief silence, “ You are in 
|danger here. You must not —y *! at 
 Shrublands longer than you can help." 
* | know it,'’ she anawered, 

* Then my warning was unnecessary." 
“Yea, But how did you discover my 


om ey 1 thought you were wholly 
blinded to what was going on."’ 

He shrugged his shoulders whimei- 
cally. 

**Not so. I have suspected something 
wrong all the while. Of late, | have 
seen and heard things to contirm my 
worst suspicions,"’ 

**What have you seen?’ 

* This is not the time or place to tell 
you. Now, listen to what | have to pro 

. Of course, the sooner you can 
lace yourself under my protection the 
pottar.’’ 

“ Yea,"’ she answered, frankly, for he 
waited, as if for a reply. 

“Thank you. To-morrow night, at 


avenue gate. You can manage to leave 
the house ?"’ 

* | think so," 

**Good; meet me at the gate, then. 
We willdrive at once to the nearest chapel 


and be married,’’ 


face yrew purple. 

‘Why this haste—this secreny ?'' she 
said, in a faint voice, for the idea did not 
strike her pleasantly. 

* What else can we do? If the Kay. 
monds knew our imtentions, they will 

move heaven and earth to foil us,’ 
| “True.’’ She no longer resisted, he 
| felt the strong hand of fate pushing her 
| onward, amd was powerless to control her 





| He led her to the gnarled trunk of a own future. 


** You consent to my plan?’’ 
“Tt do.” 
*Ttin well.” And once again he kissed 


Earth avd sky, and the tall graceful | her culd lips. 


They lingered a few minutes longer to 
perfect their plans, and then separated, 

The sun had long since set, and the 
grounds were full of shadows when Her 
nice slowly retraced ber steps to the 
houne, 

She did not see the dark figure that 
crept on behind her, wherever the 
shadows wore densest -—a woman's fiyure, 
for a dark dress brushed the dow-wet 
wrasse wa she walked 

Happily unconseious of a fact that 
must otherwine have filled her with the 
ureatest alarm, poor Bernice slipped over 
the gravel with noiseless feet, 

She reached the oak she had passed on 
her way to the place of meeting, Some 
thing caused her to look up at it again, 
sigh softly, and mutter some unintellig: 
ble words, But ahe did not pause uotil 
she had yained her own dressing room 

Late that night, a ghostly-looking 
figure might have been seen to slip out 
at aside door, over the terrace, and down 
the path to the oak tree 

There it paused for some time, but 
finally retraced the route by which it bad 
come. 

That figure was Bernice’ s.  Lmpelled 
by «a sense of danger she could neither 
explain ner comquer, she had thus secretly 
hiklen the ebony casket in a hollow of 
the ouk. 

1 hie ”, 





ahe — it might pest secure 


and HTintispectoe Ohne thitye was cos 
tain, it was ne longer safe upon her per 
marke 

It was a strange thing fora brule te 


do the eve before her wedding but 
Bernice did net think of that 
would not have cared if she bad 


sated whee 


CHAPTER XX\ 
LtKED Tee HEM inne 


Bernice was sitting in her own room, 
late mm the afternoen of the tollowiny 
(lay, browding over her stranye situation 
when Dora Haymond tapped softly at the 
door, aml entered 

She had on a carriagedtress of dark 
green silk, profusely trimmed with velvet 
and fringes, a par of yreen kuls encased 
her slemler hamls, aud « hat of the sane 
color completed her unique costume 

She bad chosen a bad eolor for the 
frame of mind she was in Unusually 
- she now looked yhastly  hven hes 
ips were blowdless, and her eyes had a 
strange, shifting, uneasy glitter, scarcely 
pleasant to see 

Smiling her best, she went strayht up 
to Bernice, and softly kissed ler cheek 

“Tam going for a drive, dear,’ she 
said, in her moet duloet tomes, and 
came up on purpose to persuade you lye 
accompany me." 

Poor Bernwe shrank from themtarers 
as the woukl have dome from the deadly 
comtact of a serpent. Slice could scarcely 
control her voice to answer . 


her dreams, all her the had been of | 
ve im a 


ten, | will have a carriage waiting at the | 


Bernice gave a quick start, and her, 


“Tam not well, I gould rather re- 
main at home if you will excuse me." 
Dora's brow contracted, but she furend 
| herself to aay, eweethy: 
“You do look pale. That is another 
reason why you should go with me. ra 
| fresh air will de you good.” 
| “What if l were to say I did not wish 
| to go ?"* 
_ ** Then I should ask you to go to pleese 
me. I'm sure yon would not refuse.” 

Hernioe ruse, reluctantly, to put om her 
wraps. A 4 watching her in ailence a 
j moment, with a strange smile u ber 

lips, Dora said: _ 
| “7 felt too lonely to take a refianl; 
the time hangs heavily upon my hands. 
| Mr. Layton will net come out from the 
| city today, and we expect no other com. 
| pany. You see I should be quite alane 
without you.” 
| Smilingly, she drew Bernice’s hand 
into her own, and the two girls descended 
the stairs together. 

Mrs. Raymond met them in the hall. 
She bad just been feeding her husbaul's 
| BEmMerons pets, amd still had q bngket of 

nate antl bonbonas, which ahe was taking 


| 





away. 
* Are you going out ?"' she said, paus 
| tang and giving ore a awift glance. 


‘Yea, mamma. 


** Certainly. 
door, I< it some time ago." 
“Waita moment. You are not look. 
| ing well; let me bring you some wine be- 
| fore you set out." 
| Bhe went ~— into the dining-reom, 
absonce, 


and, after a came out 

aguin, bringing a glass in either hand, 

brimming with the ruby liquid. 

Pay By ia ae oe te 
”, fore BY u 

| girls, cht will A octer into your 

cheeks again."’ 


Bernice felt faint and exhausted. The 
wine looked so deliciously tempting in 
the Bohemian glass, she could mt help 
taking # and draining it to the last 
drop. It was precisely the sort of atime 
lant ahe needed. 
| Dorn merely tasted hers, and then 
both were returned to Mrs. Kay- 


Bernice was a to f° out when 
she caught a glimpae of her hostess’ face. 
It was g y. A swift, unnatural pallor 
had s over it. She looked a ghost, 

** What isthe matter, Mra. Raymond ?”’ 
she exclaimed, stopping abruptly. 

*Nothing,’’ was the short, sharp an- 

ewer. “You had better goa, Dora—you 
and Misa Vanoe,"’ and she waved ter 
hand in the direction of the door. 
| Hernice’s last backward glance re. 
vealed her leaning inet the wall, 
shaking as in an oe a 
What meant her sudden agitation? 
| Bernice felt frightennd and perplexed 
| whenever she thought of it. Bhe was 
seated in the carriage, and fairly on 
reute, before she recovered any degree of 
calmness. 
| Deora’ was strangely silent. She sat 

| with her lips compressed, and a dark 
look contracting her lovely brows. She 
| seemed in no moud for conversation, 

Hernice lay back among the cushions, 

with one hand shading her eyes. What 
an odd, romantic life she was ~—— f 
| with danger aml treachery forever brood. 
ing over her like dismal shadows. Would 
it go on thus, forever; or would the 
shadow lift when she became Jasper 
| Layton'’s wife, that night? 

Hot blushes orimsoned her cheeks at 

the thought of Jasper, Something of 

her old reverential trust, her idolatrows 

love came back, and he seemed the one 

| youd, pure, noble man in all the world, 
who could make ber life complete. For 
the first time, since that meeting in the 
warden, she longed to put her hand inte 
hin, and tell him ae, 

Presently she became conscious, through 
one of those strange iutuitions that 
nobuly attempts to explain satiafactor- 
ily, that Dora was watohing her, She 
dropped her hand, looking up swiftly. 

Dore laughed as ashe did so, Hut it 
was quite as much # sneer asa laugh. 
The sound cardied Bernioe's blood, ‘The 
expression she caught in those glittering 
eyes turned her cold 

* Why do you look at me like that?’ 
she cried, 

Dora's lip curled. The simulated 
aweetions wan all gone now 

“an what do you complain? If you 
do net like my regards, they shall be 
turned in another direetion.”” 

"Oh, Dora, Dora!" 

“Well, littl: fool?” 
angrily 

Hernioe clasped her hauds in a gesture 
of piteous entreaty 

“Why will you net be kind te me?’ 
she pleaded. “Why will you not be 
true and honest? 1 want te love you; | 
could love you very touch, if you would 
only lowe te (th, for (rods make, le a 
frend to me now! 

She bud net meant te say so much 
She bad not meant te betray all she 
feared and suspected. Hut the longing 
for sympathy and loving words cane 

strong te be controled, 


sharply and 


taper beer bewe 
Lhe words burst from her irresistibly. 

She saw Dore start, aml glance Appre 
hensively all around. Hut it was a 
lonely roml which they were traversing 
at that moment, and aller 4 slight pause 
she secmed to gather courage again 

** Phtawh, Little telaert, she muttered 
* You don't know what you are say ug 

Bernice stared hard at her, Dhis rude 
bens was thore trightiul than anything 
that biel preceded, if wie me beri, me 
audacwus, It seemed te say that the 
pane was in the wicked wolman ss own 
hutels, andl she knew it 

She felt « sucklenm lethargy creeping 
over her, mastering her senses. bven ao 
Klaring at hes 
her eyen prow heavy, aned the long 


Coteetiapeliait cette panies, 
Lashes 
Liemrpacad againet ler cloak She peoeg 
migest the semeation, and a sudden, awful 
fear beset her 

** Wheat bave your clone ” 
atid Tipe be tanage hard 


nin mreamed, 


starting up in her seat 


yoaimet the fatal beld of Ube lethargy 
that wie pen let 
sit dewn saul Thaw, very white, 


and tn a chetertitmed Vom rou mhuail 
mit chows 

Sie thiew lbecself upemn De rtiioe with 
all ber strength. DL lee por gurl struggled 


4 tinote tit, poatetatge cbrewcdfully Hut the 
lig hal taken a powertul hold upen bes 


sud she fell back, utterly helpless 

What have vou deme" «i what 
hhawe yer chute "phe mined, in a thick 
‘ 

Don't you knew?" mocked Dora 

We've drugged you, little feel” 

*] never——hartaedi— 5 nhie = scauel, 
with ditheulty (rh, ton Ceal’s sake 
dou t— 

The words died away Her bead sunk 


Among the cushicus. She fell to the 
bettom of the carmage aml lay there 
white and ryad as 4 dead woman, 

[tu BR CONTINUED, } 
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CHAPTER XLVIL 


Was it A omer? 

Jasper (malow had wot long to wait 
for the trial that was to decide his future 
destiny. Within a week from the time 
when he had been arraigned before the 
magistrates his trial came on 

The remains of Jabea Colliver had 
heen duly committed te the earth during 
that time; his brother and Ernest Dor 
mer, together with a few persons whe 
had known the dead man, attended at 
the cerrmony, which was conducted as 
quictly as possible. 

Dore Carlyon had gone to Kingeolm, 
contrary to the expectations of he 
omusin, who fancied she would have re 
mained in town till Jasper Onalow's fate 
was sealed, and the result of the trial 
announced, Hut hie arrest some 
thing which he could net quite father 
had made a great change in Doris, She 
was no longer the brilliant, sparkling 
creature she had been; a dull langucr 
seemed to have seized her, and destroyed 
her glowing beauty. She was pale aud 
imert, and dark cireles lay under her eyes, 
telling of sleepless nights aml heavy 
oanre 

Mhe locked her full age now, and her 
maid was in despair that she could not 
remedy the terrible traces of illnena, 
mental or tealily, of beth, which ap 
peared upon her 

These whe knew of what they called 
the “(mallow faeco, amd of Muriel's 
sudden appearance and threats, shrug. | 
wel their shoulders, armel said what a ter 
rible thing a ‘grand passion’ like that 
must be, and hew very much compro 
mined Mise Carlyon must be to let the 
downfall of the Cmalows affect her seo 
vimiboly Her friends woukl not have 
blamed her had she died for the love of 
Jasper Onalow, so she had kept her good 
looks and light-hearted bearing, and 
borne her agony in meoret, Tt was griey 
ing openly that society considered such 
"towel foeton 

Bhe was quite right to ye and hide her 
elf at Kingeoolm, poor thing, every one 
sakd, but Doris heard nothing of all this 
The world judged her wrongly, She felt 
deeply the min she had helped te work, 
but she would have looked upon that 
with an undimimed eye aml an unquiver 
ing lip. She had far deeper reasens for 
disquiet and alarm 

Roe went tothe prison before abe went 
away, aml asked to see Jasper, Muftted 
up and veiled, abe descended from a cab 
abe had hired at seme distance from her 
house, and requested pertniasion to aoe 
the prisoner 

She was courteously told that it was 
optional on the prisoner's part to see any 
one, aml asked tor ber name 

“LT would rather mot give it,’ she re. 
plied. “Say a friend who is leaving 
town wishes te bic him youd bye,’ 

Jasper hesitated a few momenta, ox 
pecting Ernest Dormer and his lawyer, 
with the latter of whom he held daily 
long interviews, Ile had seen ne one, 
but at last he deokded to see whoever if 
tight be 

tHe had thought long and often of 
Doris Carlyon since his incaroenation; 
but he always pietured ber as bright and 
gay as ever, giving be theught te him or 
his sorrow, amd he was totally unpre 
pared tor the sight of the pale, str ken 
woman, whe thang lack her well and 
greeted him with a sob in her choked 
vitew, 


Doris! Miss Carlyon! he exclaimed 

* You here——' 
* Thueh! | dal net give my name,’’ she 
aan It was hardly worth while 


Yea, | am here, Jasper, Are you ylad 
te ace me? 

Glad! Aye, even with the tron of the 
prison bare between Chem, with the far 
shmiowing of a territle and shameful 
death upon him, with the hoowleadge of 
his ruin and cdiagrace crushing him te 
the earth with bitter humiliation, Jasper 
(melow felt every Berve thrill with ce 
light at the sight of her face, the sound 
of her votoe Ile had net seen her since 
the moment when Muriel had stow!l, like 
ah avenging angel, on the threshold of 
the rootn where they sat, and uttered the 
threats, the fulfillment of whieh had 
terought bine to thee pertson cell, and still 
the cnarm of her presence remained the 
same 

Hat she was changed. Her manner 
was grave and sad, her whale aspect 
alterwd. 

Hew got of you to come," he said, 
clasping the hand she held out to him, 
“LT thought yeu had forgetten me, like 
all the rest,’ 

Lam not good, "’ she said, in a strange, 
hollow voiee, « Whoam ] that | should 
tare away from you? | came to say 
geod-bye. that ts all; we shall never meet 
again in thie world.” 

“Ne, perhaps not,"’ he said, with a 
shiver—it seemed a. strange to him that 
she should thus alluce to possibilities in 
what seewed such a heartless manner 

“1 was not thinking of you,” she said, 
sveing his thought in his eyes, but of 
myself, | am going away from London, 
and | shall never come back.” 
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shall never come Lack ; | am going straight ** Tt tom's here," the child said. ‘11's 


to my death" f 
To your death! Are you ui?” 
Ne not in lady at leaet M 
te (1 cannot tell you bow i, Jasper; 
bet my presen tionent ie «@ true ome. 


shall die, and that before six monthe are | 


over my head.” 

There wae comeing in her face and 
vedoe that Jasper could not anewer, and 
ahe amiled a carious mournful smile as 
she guessed what was passing in his 
mined 

“J am not mad," she anid, ‘and I 
shall nat aoanmit sulekle; but what I 
have said will come to pase nevertheless. 
resentiment has always been « true 
prophet fer many generations in my mo- 
ther's race, and the curse of it has come 
upen me thew 
last on Londen when I bid it good-bye 
tomorrow morning.” 

“Hat why leave ut?’ 

* Hecause bitterer sorrow than death 
might come apon me if | stayed here. 
Hecanse tut | lid’ t come here to pour 
ont my griefs on you. | came to nay, 
Jasper Onslow, give me your hand as 
yeu woukl vive it to the dying, and say, 
* Dorts Carlyon, | forgive you for all the 
mischief you have wrought to me and 
torhine 
happiness to me, and it will be a plea. 
sant memory to you when you stand 
to face with death, 


face 
shape it comes to you 

“With all my heart,"’ he said, in a 
low, earnest tone, wondering at her 
words and manner, “All the past has 
been forgiven long ago." 

Forget it if you can,’ 
‘and when you think of me at all inthe 
time to come, for there will be a future 
for you when IT am lying by my ances 
tore’ side in Kingoolm vaults (if they will 


let me lie there), think of me asa woman | 


whe lowed you, and forget that I staned 
in w doing.”’ 

She preased her lips on his hands as 
she spoke lips se hot and burning that 
they seemed to sooreh the skin as they 
terre dread it 
she came before he had recovered from 
his astonishment at her presence and ber 
words 

He saw her no more, and the next day 
he heard from Ernest Dormer that she 
had left town 

He asked no further questions, nor 


didl he tell her cousin that she had visited | 


him. Somehow, he could not bring him 
self te apeak of her 


1 shall have looked my | 


in whatever orine 
wit 


He with bie to the other 
mind half 


tbe 
tg tes when to tem nd be prt 
1 open the dour amd) tecke feteh it. 


off by fuid- 


The child went fearlessly through to 


CHAHTER XLVIIL 
RECOMMENDED TO MERCY. 





Wede for merey 
And that same prayer doth tench we all to render 
The deeds of mercy. — Bhebeepeers 


did he say?’ Mra. Bellew 
for anewer the 


pepe!’ and then 
as of & door cau 
tlously shut, and a wailing from the 
chiki which made the good « lady and 
the clergyman start to their feet. 
Doris sat like one transtixed, lookin 
| an if sudden death hed come to her, —~ 
stricken her into an open-eyed corpse, 
while the other two rushed through the 


“ What 


|}  “Kepa! Oh, my 
me ARR 


* Ht would bring something of | open door into the darkened half of the 


jroom. The admitted light showed no- 

thing but the littl boy there 
not with fright, as it seemed, but 
h grief and at 


| Mrs. Bellew wiped his eyes and ques- 
| thoned him. 
| “Tt was my papa," he said, “and he 


me away.” 


has g« 
* she answered, “ Were was he, my dear?” the my a 
of fact 


man asked, much more matter 

than good Mra. Bellew, whose mind had 
al y reverted to ghosts and all such 
ae bugbears. 

“Ile was there, and he went away 
through the window," the boy replied. 
| “Oh, | want to go with him !’’ 

They strove to pacify him, and took 

him to where Doris sat, cold and pale. 

“My dear Miss Carlyon,"’ the gen 


aml was gone noiselessly as | tleman said, ‘‘ you look terribly alarmed 


I assure you there ia no trace of any one 
jabout. Your young protege ts & nily 
| highly imaginative, and has fancied he 

naw somebuly.”* 


“No, I didn’t fancy,”’ the boy per. | 


sisted, stoutly, ‘It was my papa, andl 
he was shendinas there when I went in.”’ 
“Tt was a burglar,”’ said Mra. Bellew, 
in extreme terror. “Oh, Mr. Franka, do 
you think we shall be robbed and mur 


| 


She went to Kingoolm as she proposed, | dered in our beds ?"" 


and shut herself up there, busying her. | 


** Burglars don't come at eight o'clock 


self with the ehild Ralph Rutherford, | onaspring evening,”’ Mr. Franks replied 


for whom in the midst of her wealthy | 


life in Lamdon she had ever manifested 
the greatest affection 


“More likely it was a tramp come to see 
what he could pickup. Lam sorry to see 
| you look so terrified, Miss Carlyon. | 


Already she had provided amply for | have fastened the window securely,”’ 


his future. He was to be educated and 
put forward in the world in a manner 


** Lam terrified,"’ Doris said, her breath 
coming in short, painful gaspa. “ Ring 


more betitting a gentleman's son than | for them to take Ralph to bed, please, 


the chikl of an unknown vagrant, 


“TL know what [am about,’ she had |) Franka, [I beg. 


Don't go out any more, 


You--you might my 


aunt. 


maki te her lawyer, when he attempted | the robber, you know, and then——— 


to reason with her on the mubjeot, 


“TT 


shall hurt ne one by providing for this | so hysterical that he was puzsled what 


boy, whom Ihave taken a fancy to, My 


to make of her. He yielded to her wishes 


money is my own absolutely, and if 1 | so far that he only went to the dining 


choose to employ part of it in trying to 


mould this bit of human clay inte a gen | 


tHleman, may Tnet deir’ 

* Certainly,” he replied, and prepared 
the deeds by whieh money was thed up 
and set apart for the sole use and benefit 
of Ralph Rutherford, to be applied for 
his schooling aml maintenanes, 
such was necessary, and when he was 
twenty-one to be his, entirely, free from 
any contre 

"My mind is oaslor mow that it ta 
lone, she said to Mes. Hellew, as they 
sat together by the fire in the pretty 
morning room at Kingoolm Grange, 

The spring was far advancoed—April, 
with its sunshine and showers, was mak. 
ing the earth look lowely in ite garment 
of greens but it was cold, and Doris’ 
tropical nature loved warmth dearly 

Was so much necessary" the old 
lacly askesl.” 

“Yes, PT think so, auntie, dear,” she 
replied, toying with the boy's curly anid 
ryaniing bim with a look of aflectionate 
interest very rare to her beautiful face. 
You see, Halpho here is very dear to 
me 

“Sout meena,” 

* And at would hardly be fair to him 
to make a pet and plaything of him now, 
and then leave him to the mercies of the 
ould world to battle with it as beat he 
could" 

“Na, certatily not; 
such a pet of him, my dear? 
de you think?" 

“Is it wine to pet anything? Oh! 
auntie, the ehikl lowes me: don't try and 
persuade me it would be better to give 
up that inneeent lowe [ belewe he ts 
the only thing im all this wide earth that 
lowes me for myself alone.” 

She threw her arms around the child 
and kissed him passionately, tear min 
ing from her eyes on the little upturned 
face 

* Doris, what has come to you lately?’ 
Mrs. Bellew said, wondering at her agi 
tation. “'l wish you would have some 
advice, child. Tam sure you are going to 
have an tilness,” 

"An iiness! Not 1 Dim going to rest 
here at dear old Kingoolm, and then be 
As way asever again. We'll have a ball 
onomy turthday, auntie, and rouse up the 
Whole county,” 

"A bell? 

"Ves, why not?’ 

Mrs. Bellew could hanfly have tok 
why wot, but the notion filled her with 
dismay, though she knew it was no use 
trying to dissuade Doms from anything 
she tock a fancy to 





but why make 
ls it wine, 


while | 


room windew and looked out, Not a 
trace of any intruder was to be seen. 
The pretty flower garden, on which the 
window opened, was as still and quiet as 
though nothing heavier than a buttertly 
ever brushed its opening flowers, and not 
& movement stirred the leaves of the trees 
that cast their shadows over the soft, 
velvety graas. 

“IT think it was alla faney,”’ he said, 
as he returned to his seat; but he was 
wrong for once. 


At that very moment a man was crouch. | 


ing behind a clump of laurel, againat 
which he himaelf had leaned not a minute 
hefore, and looking up at the many win- 
dows of the Grange with an evil eye—a 


‘dark, haggard, unsbern man, who shook 
[his fist as he muttered curses on the 


| 


j 


|ael, and T am tasting it now. 


house and all in it save one—that one the 


child, Ralph Rutherford. 
**L couldn't do it while his cheek lay 
against hers, and his arma were roand 


her neck,’’ he said te himself, ** but Lean | 


wait—I can wait, as I have waited, for 
my revenge. 


makes it sweeter, Oh, it is a sweet mor 


hour of her life since she found the folded 
pore in ber drawer has been a burden to 


r. It shall be heavier yet, for she shall | 


see me before she dies." 
No sign of thief or ghost was to be 


found in or about the Grange the next | J 


day, and though the child persisted in 
his story, the subject was tabooed, and 
no one spoke of it. Indeed, the interest 
concerning the trial of Jasper Onslow, 


whom every one about the Grange knew | 


and had liked, put the thought of ‘little 
Ralph's ghost,’ as the servants called it, 
out of their heads, 


The court was crowded to auffocation | 


onthe morning when Jasper Onslow was 


| nenee, and lounged down to the court, | 


| they could secure a corner whence they 


pases at the bar to take his trial indicted 
or murder and robbery. Delicate ladies, 


who would have fainted at the idea of an | 


unearpeted room and an uncushioned 
chair, had finessed and tibbed and whee- 
died for a seat on the hard benches in the 
stuffy court, to hear the shameful story 
of the man whose hospitality they had 
often shared, and whose wife they had 
bitterly envied. Languil swella, who 
fane that to go east of Temple Bar 
would be to compromise their dignity 
forever, laid aside that article for the 


rwady to offer bribes to any extent, so 


might witness the humiliation and misery 


| of the man whose dinners they had eaten, 


| and whose company they h 
lier birthday was | 


nearly two months off now, and she might | 


alter her mind 

Kingoolm seemed herribly dull now, 
There was a haunting presence of evil 
alweut ita cdirwad « momething that 
shouki upset their peace——and the oki 
laly grew quite nervous, The terrible 
impression left by Mr. Vanburngh’'s visit 
te her niece had worn off a litth, nothing 
more having been heard of that nthe 
man. Dors never dropped a word about 
jewel, ot enlightened oe aunt as to her 
reasons for pawning them, and Mra, Bel- 
lew asked) no questions. 

The day after their arrival at King- 


colm, littl Ralph took a faney in his- 
head which made the servants declare, | 


meme that the house was haunted, and 
mome that the child was bewitched, 

He had been sitting with Doris and 
Mrs. Bellew after dinner, no other 
being present but the clergyman « 


parish, who sometimes dropped in. It | 


menta, among which waa 
he had a sweet veiee = tn aulidiiiee 
| fanhton 


sought be- 
cause of his wealth and standing in the 
world, 

Every available inch of room was ocou- 
pied when Jasper was brought up between 
two policemen and placed at the bar. He 
was very pale, but quite quiet and calm, 
plainly dreased, without & trace of orna- 
ment. The chain he wore when arrested, 
his studs, links and rmngs had all disap 
peared, and he wore a morning suit of 

¥ tweed, as unostentations as could 


ara) 
| possibly be. An awful silence pervaded 


the court as the trial began, and he was 
asked to declare himself guilty or 
not guilty, according to the prescribed 
aes : . 

“Not ity,” was the quiet reply, 
rtoctly nudivte all over the court, and 
business of the day went on. 
| An eminent counsel, famous for his 
| sharp, terse style of argument and his 

akill in cross-examining reluctant or ner- 
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croas-questioned, how Jasper's 
had saved many of his people from star- 

| vation. 

| * And T cannot believe him guilty; and 
I would cut off my right hand rather than 
harm him,"’ ho anid, Go panstonnte Feonsh, | by sume great 
when they told him he might go down, by ite roofless, doorless, window 
and the few words were not on those empty houses, and ailent, dese 
whe understeod them. | streets, But the disaster which had be 








The doctor from Limehouse was the | fallen it seems to be the work of yester- 


finding of the body and the fact of the | simply impossible to believe that eight 
death. A few skilful questions from the | een hundred years have since the 
risoner's solicitor elicited the fact that | Calamity, On 

So esuth tates trace of violence on the | walls ma 
corpse, and the story of Jabez Colliver’s | and m« 
previous jl) health. | male and female figures in 


last witness called, and he deposed to the day, or last month at longest, and it | 


** You mean us to infer that there was | tudes and attires ; animals, fishes, ser. | 


no murder ?"' the judge asked. | penta, birds, flowers, ey fruit- 
| “I de, my lord,”’ was the reply. ‘‘As| pieces, classical and gladi aoe nes, 
far as human judgment can sure of and mythological i uts and groups— 
anything, I am sure the man was deal many of them of great beauty and ex- 
before he was thrown down the well, and | quisite finish. 
knowing what | did of his previous state | The writer will not attempt to describe | 
of health, I am equally sure he died from the temples, pantheons, theatres, cireus, | 
natural causes,” ) amphitheatre, courts of justice and gaol, | 
A murmur of satisfaction ran through | city council chamber, and market- places. 


the court, but the prisoner said never a | The guide-books are full of these, and | 
word until the prosecuting counsel had | people who have not seen them have | 


declared his case concluded; when per- | either read all about them, or may do so 
mission being given, every ear was! at theirleisure. The amphitheatre, how- 
strained to hear what the quict figure | ever, was ah building, four hundred 
standing in their midst in such wonder- | feet by three hundred, and would seat 
ful composure would have to aay. twelve thousand spectators, It was 


Jasper Onslow inclined his head to the | crowded on the day of the destruction of | 
| Pom ii; and when the great black 
he did without | cloud rolled its darkness over the doomed | 


| Judge and slightly to the jury as he be- 
no to & , which 
Saou or agitation, like a man who is | city, amid flerce flashes of lightning, loud | 
prepared fur the worst that can befal | bursts of thunder, and convulsive shoeks 
rim. | of earthquake, the twelve thousand spec- | 


“as you have just heard, because it is | tween the gladiators and the lions and | 
the simple truth. It will be for you, gen- | tigers fled in terror from the city, half 
tlemen, to decide presently whether you | suffocated with noxious fumes, pelted by 
think it truth or falsehood; but in the | a downfall of mud, and deluged by a tor- | 
presence of Heaven and 7 earthly | rent of rain, rom the knowledge | 
judges, I declare solomuly that Jabex Coi- | gained by the excavations, it is believed | 


liver came to his death through neo act of | that not more than one thousand persons | 


mine, The last witness spoke truly. He | were caught in the voleanic storm in the 
died from natural causes, unacoelerated | city, and ished there. How man 
by any act of mine.” lost their lives wandering in the thiek 


and pictures of — —_ 





“TD have pleaded not guilty,” he said, | tators of the combats in the arena be- | 


Mr. | 


She laughed rather wildly, and seemed | 


Every moment of delay | 


Every | 


Ile paused a moment, and a slight | darkness beyond the walls can never be 


shiver ran through the court, There 
was something in the quiet voice and the 
perfect repose of the prisoner that car- 
ried conviction with them, and the people 
began to believe that+there might be 
| some mistake, after all, and that murder 
did not rank among Jasper Onslow's 
crimes, 

** 1 am guilty of much,”’ he said, after 
amoment, “| have no wish to conceal 
or palliate one iota of what I have done, 
but I never lifted my hand against that 
old man's life. He was kind to me, I 
was in his contidence, aud I had a thou- 
sand chances of robbing him, had such a 
thing ever entered my head. You have 
heard how he proposed gin away, and 
| how I remained in the Manor House all 
night to help him arrange and put away 
certain valuable articles before he left. 
I knew he was wealthy; I had no idea 
how wealthy till that night. He was 
| very feeble, and several times he had to 
sit down and rest during the time we 
were together. The last thing he did 
| was to make a copy of some memoranda 
from a litthe book—the one, doubtless, 
that the witnesses have spoken of. He 
| sent me up stairs for something. When 
I returned, the book was gone, and he 
was sitting on a box gasping for breath. 

** * It wall be my last journey, Jasper,’ 
he said, and almost with the words on 
his lips he fell forward into my arms, 
He was dead, gentlemen, before I could 
lay him down; in that one moment of 
horror and astonishment the scheme I 
carried out entered in all its details into 
my mind, It was known he was going 
| away —his feebleness had been noticed — 
if he never came back, people would 
fancy he had died abroad, He had toid 
me a hundred times that he had no rela- 


jewels would tell no tales, as [ thought. 
To personate him and deceive the police- 
man, whe believes he has told the truth 
in the matter, was an easy task where 
wigs and garments of every sort were to 
| be had for the putting on. That done, 
I had several hours before me to dispose 
| of the corpse and look for the money, of 
which the paper I had seen was a list. 
| ** What Pie with the body of Jabez 
| Colliver you know—how [ seemed to 
come by the money you have als. heard. 
My cousin's death gave color to my sud- 
den accession to the money, whieh I had 
placed where the goed priest saw me 
tind it. No words of mine can alter what 
I have done. My lawyer has instruc- 
tions to hand to Mr. Anthony Colliver, 
whom I robbed, the property which 
belongs to him. My life since the hour 
whon his brother lay dead at my feet has 
been ene long torture, to which the 
hangman's grip cannot add a single 
| pang.” 
' The prisoner sat down at the end of 
hia speech. The judge saw the growing 
pallor of his face, and motioned to the 
aoler to place a chair in case he fell. 
ft seemed as though life and energy died 
out together with the end of his volun- 
tary confession. 


A very brief summing up, after the | 


| examination of a few witnesses to char- 


actwr, ete., and the jury retired to con.) 


sider. Jasper towk no notice, never 
| even raising his head when the crowded 
| court burst into applause that would not 

be controlled at the foreman’s words. 
| Not guilty’’ of the first charge. The 

second indictment for the robbery was 

them proceeded with, the verilict in that 
| came — “guilty,’’ but recommended 
| to Merey on account of extenuating cir- 
' cumstances. 

{TO BE CONTINUED. } 
a — 


Heaitn anp Money.—There is this 
difference a Se two temporal 
Dlessings, health money; money is 
the most envied, but the least enjoyed; 
health is the most enjoyed, but the least 
| envied; and this superiority of the latter 
| is still more obvious when we reflect that 

man would not part with 


the 
| heath for money, but that the richest 


tions upon earth, and the money and | 


| would part with all their money | 
for health 


known. Thousands escaped by the ves- 
sels in the harbors, and other thousands, 
undoubtedly, by the roads along the bay. 
After the catastrophe was over, and 
the tain had r 1 its repose, the 
survivors ventured back to look for their 
pleasant homes, now buried out of sight, 
with only here and there the top of a 
villar or the arch over high walls pro- 
ng above the surrounding embank- 
ments of gray ashes and pumice sand. 
They tarried to search for buried treas- 
ures, statuary, and other valuables. It 
is observed by the excavators that hun- 
dreds of pits been dug down into the 
atria of houses, and trenches therefrom 
were cut into the chambers in search of 
versonal effects. Comparatively little of 
© precious metais have been found in 
cleaning away the dedris and ashes from 
houses and shops, and it is thus accounted 





for that so little has been discovered. 
The owners would naturally the 
search while there was a prospect re- 


covering any of their uables. 
work was not difficult, as the materials 
to excavate were light and easily han- 
died, and the inhabitants, of course, 
knew where to look for property worth 
the trquble of search ; for nothing was 
bu but only crushed or buried down 
under the weight of tweuty-five feet of 
wet, sticky and gravelly pumice. 
Yet, after they had finished their search, 
and abandoned the site of the city for 
ever, an enormous quantity of things 
have been exhumed Seting the last one 
hundred years. The Royal Museum of 
Naples contains fully ten thousand arti- 
cles, of every imaginable description, 
taken from the ruins. It requires whole 
| days te go thro’ the rooms of the mu- 
seum, merely glancing at the things 
found in Pompeii; these are but a 
small part what were recovered. 
Every museum in Europe is more or leas 
stocked with curiosities from pea - 





and hundreds and thousands of vate 


porene have seoured many valuable and |, 


utiful articles, A score or two of 
painters may be seen continually mak 
copies of the Pompeiian frescoes, anc 
pictures, and bas-reliefa, in the galleries 
of the Royal Museum, 
a 
Tux Worup Famine at Last.— 
Campbell, the author of the ‘* Pleasures 
of Hope,”’ in his old age wrote, ‘I am 
all alone in this world. 
child of my hopes are dead; my surviv- 
ing child is consigned to a living tomb; 
my old friends, brothers, sisters, are 


| 





| 
| 


| 


| 
j 
| 
| 


| wh 
My wife and the | “4° the go 


| served 


dead, all but one, and she, too, is dying; | 


my last hopes are blighted. As for 
fame, it is a bubble that must soon 
burst. Earned for others, shared with 
others, it was sweet, but at m 


age, to | 


rp Ap solitary experience, it is bitter. | 
aft in my chamber alone by myself, is | 
it wonderful my gry: | at times | . 


takes flight; but I rush 


nto company; | ‘tic d 
| resort to that which blunts, but heals no | shode oy . 4 i my Bt an art 


pang; and then, sick of the world and | 
dissatisfied with myself, shrink back into | 


~~ ee 


Hasty Frrenpsuips. —Some 
are continually acquiri: 
Ladies of an im: nature have | 
been known to two or three to their | 
list every week during the season. Men | 
are not, generally speaking, as apt to 
rush into friendship as the more amiable 
sex; yet many of us contract friendships 
in haste, that we repent at leisure. True 
friends are scarce articles. The 
be picked up like pebbles. 


il the | 


solitude.” And in this state of mind | 
ove ‘ane of the “Pleasures of Hope” | 
died. 


| 
| 
| 
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PUZZLES. 
Z. 
Cagpese a start in life I want, 
nd don't to trade, 
What sort of flower should I procure 
Before that start is made? 


2. 

A fortune-hunter keen was J 
True love he called a whim; 
He wanted money with his wite; 
What flower is like to him ? 


REBCS 
First, a semicircle make, 
Add to this another 
Figure of two )ittle lines, 
Meoting with each other; 
Then a perfect circle form, 
Truly, neat, compactly, 
Ada another form to there, 
Like the first a) 
Then, to make it all complete, 
Form a kind of angie, 
With « straight line, that should meet 
In a kind of tangle; 
When this have done 
(Tis truth I'm te! )»» 
You will get an article 
Useful in a dwelling; 
Should you thie decapitate, 
You may have another 
Article, which, in its place, 
Is useful as the other. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
A consonant; to wager; bolted; a large 
country; to stop; @ conjunction; a vowel. 
The centrals, read down and across, 
will give the name of a restored empire. 


FLOWER ACROSTIC. 
An emblem of deceit; bravery; jus- 


tice; esteem; dignity; revenge; prudence; 
fi ty; ism; generosity; sym- 


The initials, read downwards, give an 
emblem of true love. 


1, 
When frowns the winter's blast, 
And seething waters roar, 
What flower would aid the shipwreck’d 
crew, 
To reach the wish'd-for shore? 


2. 
The sailor bound for foreign shore, 
In search of wealth or fame, 
In his darling’s ear these words he 
breath'd; 
What tlower will give their name? 


ENIGMA 
The sweetest, the dearest, the best; 
The nearest to angels on earth, 
No verse I could rhyme, no song I could 


sing, 

Would describe all my value and worth. 
In beauty, in virtue, in love, 

In honor and truth, I've no fear; 
Search the earth, or the air, or the wave, 

You never will find my compeer. 
So loyal in sickness or health, 

So gentle in sorrow or pain, 
So tender, devoted and pure, 

But reverse this fair picture again: 
So deceitful, so artful, so bad; 

Cold, and false as the waves of the sea; 
To be won by a gem, to be purchased by 


gold; 

The earth holds no sinner like me. 
I often caress where I hate; 

I am black, yet pretend to be fair; 
I drive men to horror, to death, 

To murder, to madness, despair ! 
I incite to the bravest of deeds; 

I bewilder, cajole, and beguile; 
I freeze by the wrath of my frown; 

I repay by the warmth of my smile, 
Man claims the dominion of earth, 

And loftily calls himself free; 
He is bound by a thread, by a chain; 

He is vanquished, the victor is me ! 


ARITHMETICAL CHARADE. 

Now, my friends, if you're inclined 
A solution to this charade to find, 
Tis but a very little sum 
To solve when your day’s work is done. 
First of all, you'll have to place 
J Dey pa to begin the race; 

if you have this rightly done, 
Just place beside it a small one; 
Gan ae tage yen oa Ss, 
You'll have to add the number six; 
Now stop, and don’t go 


Add two score and ten, which is the last; 


| This sum now being at an end, 


The answer to the editor send; 
Read it down, its total see; 
What it teaches, all should be. 


MYTHOLOGICAL CHARADES. 

o My first a ee, = second a list 
of voters, my third an interjection, my 
tof the fine arts. 

2. My first is to plunder, my second a 
—_ my third a man’s name (ab 
reviated), my whole the god of pre- 
corn, 

8. My first is to summon, my second a 
pronoun, my third is to unclose, my 
whole the god of rhetoric and epic 


poster. 
4. My firet an article of attire, my 
second an article, my whole the goddess 


5. My first a hollow vessel, = 


my 
war, 
PALINDROME. 
I'm a word of five letters, and boldly 


proclaim 
That read badkwards or forwards, my 
meaning’s the same; 


- people | As a title of honor I’m often in use, 
dear friends."’ | But when ladies quarrel, a term of abuse. 


LOGOGRIPE. 
If from a little animal 
You take the tail away, 
To your wandering eyes it will 
A Jewish priest display. 


cannot Aaewers to “Our Own Sphinz.” Ne. 1, Vol. 54 


Ewiomas.—1. Ruler. 2. Eyes. 8, Tears. 


ladies excuse us for saying that men’s 4. Letter A. 


friendships are, in most cases, stronger | 
than theirs? The charming y crea- | 


tures who walk with their arms linked '¢%. 3. Her-ring. 


Cuarnapges.—1. Millwheel. 2. Slee 
4. Snow-drop. 


around each other's waists, and exchange Pillory, 


Kisses = confidences daily, are not, asa 

| general thing, so closely welded 
by mutual affection Set that wee 
make 


jealousy may part them or even 
them enemies. 


tio 
oo eee of childhopd 


vane a soentioss. 
| it is summer ferth flowers 


e 


linia 
| 


Lrrtie Caanapes.—1. Form-ally. 2. 
Plum-age. 3. am ae 4, Earl-Mar- 


shal. 5. Pear—main. Frank-fort. 
Antraweticat Questiows.—1. In 7 
days the man and eae cons 
dig the whole trench. saat chang? 
ee fn half this time, 8] days. 
. ys. 






Coxsuxpaums.—Abstemiously, Face 
tiously. 
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A Bap Outxr—To owe men money. 

A Guerat Onsect 1s Lirn—A giant. 

SomE men never amount to anything 
unless they get into hot water. 

Tux wise man commands his tongue, 
but the fool's tongue commands him. 

Rervsa on the part of a husband to 


mush the baby-wagon on Sundays is to 
te made the ground for a divorce in 


Chicago. It is ex that this law 
will make Chicago doa “* push- 
iug’’ business. 


Jexxixa, of the Indianapolis Jowrnal, | 
describing @ recent fashionable wedding | 
in that city, says that the groom and his | 


yroomsman “‘Were handsomely dressed 
in black satin neckties, white vest, and 
their button-holes well filled with fra- 
rrant roses."" The costume must have 
wen more picturesque than becoming. 
There is a incompleteness 
about it. 
Curness vegetable peddiars are, as a 
rule, very accommodating to their cus 
tumers. A Celestial who had been serv- 
ing a San Francisco family with garden 
sans Was recently stricken down with 
small-pox, since which time the vegeta- 
bles have been procured from another 
quarter. The lady of the house after- 
wards overcame her scruples, called in 
a passing peddilar, and purchased from 
Lim a quantity of strawberries, potatoes 
and turnips, As she was dealing these 
out she sort of weakened, and said, 
“John, you no got small-pox, eh?’ 
“No, no, me don't habe got; ll tom 
morrow.”’ 
I'u thinking of the time, Kate, 
When sitting by thy si 

And shelling beans, yore on thee, 
And felt a wondrous pride. 

In silence leaned we o'er the pan, 
And neither spoke a word, 

But the rattling of the beans, Kate, 
Was all the sound we heard. 


The auburn curls hung down, Kate, 
And kissed thy lily cheek, 

Thy azure eyes half filled with tears, 
Bespoke a spirit meek. 

To be so charmed as I was then, 
Never before occurred, 

When the rattling of the beans, Kate, 
Was all the sound I heard. 


HatTBaND Movunners.—A fire burned 
down some business premises in Sydney, 


Australia, and, amongst others, the shop | 


of a man who was so well covered by in- 
surances that the company disputed his 
claim, Amongst the stock alleged to be 
lost, were ten thousand mourning hat- 
bands. The counsel for the company 
cross-examined the sufferer by fire about 
these hatbands—wasn't it an extraordi- 
uary large number? What probability 
was there of deaths creating a demand in 
a single shop for ten thousand hatbands? 
Replied the witness: ‘I did not keep 
the hatbands for those who yrieve for the 
death of their friends; but for those who 
xo into mourning for the grease of their 
hats.”’ He got his insurance money. 


liow To Open OvsrERs.—** Talking of 
opening oysters,” said old Hurricane, 
‘ why nothing's easier, if you only know 
OW, 

** And how's how ?’’ inquired Straight. 

*Seootch snuff,"’ answered old Hurri- 
cane, very sententiously. ‘Scotch snuff. 
Bring a little of it ever so near their 
noses, and they'll sneeze their lids off."’ 

“I know a genius,’’ observed Mr. 
Karl, “‘who has a better plan. He 


spreads the bivalves in a circle, seats | the 


bimeclf in the centre, and begins spin- 
ning a yarn. Sometimes it’s an adven- 
ture in Mexico; sometimes it’s a legend 
of his love; sometimes a marvelous stock 
transaction, As he proceeds, the ‘na 
tives’ t interested; one by one they 
ape with astonishment at the wonder- 
ful and direful whoppers which are 
poured forth, and as they gape my friend 
whips 'em out, peppers ’em, and swal- 
lows ‘em, 

“That'll do,” said Straight, with a 
deep # “IT wish we had a dozen of 
the bivalves here—they'd open easy.”’ 

A QuEsTION OF Hasn.—A young blood, 
much given to quizzing people, went 
into an mee ape ap and with quite a 
deal of flou touk a seat at one of the 
tables. A colored waiter approached 
him with a look of inquiry on his shin- 
ing mug. 

* Well, sah ?’’ 

‘What have you got to eat?’’ asked 
the customer. 

“Oh! got most anything, boss."’ 

“You have, eh ?”’ 

‘** Yes, sah, shuer.”’ 

** Almost anything. Well, well, give 
me a plate of that,’’ said he, looking 
earnestly at the darkey. 

The waiter returned his for a 
moment, and catching the fellow's idea 
of quizzing him, he yelled to the cook 
at the further end of the room: 

‘One plate of hash!’ 

‘“* What's that? I ordered a plate of 
‘that’—didn’t you understand? ‘ Almost 
anything’—which you spoke of.’ 

Bh. Well, dar’s most everything in hash. 
Yah! yah! yah?’ and the darkey laughed 
as though he really enjoyed the joke 
that he had turned upon the quizzer. 

Tue Bieerst Row.—Not long ago, a 
fellow, apparently in a state of great ex- 
cilement, 
city, and, throwi his hat on the bar, 
he cried to the per: 


} 
“Give me a drink, Dan, quick! | take the vagabonds, to be sure. 


into a saloon in this | 


+0 oe = - 


“The sot & & see of briliinnt hues, 
‘ ead eure: one by ene 
1 ene the colere Dend end io 
Aad follow down the pathway of the eum. 
I almost wished with them to fade away 
Over the distant edge, and die as they, 


Clogs, (ouuiing 6 tee 
“ And when the time shall come for us te part, 
Must cach go on his way alone tf I eaid; 


“And ia anknown country shal! we meet, 
Or oeek each other with anresting feet? 
Shall we os there, as here—what thinkest 
He answered slowly, witha thoughtfal thee, 
“If from my mature could be taken now 
All memories, passions, hopes, the love and 


Which is of thee, and maketh up the whole, 
"Twould leave the merest shadow of « soul. 





Bat If oar lives anew, “twill be 


As if we ne'er had lived.” With blanched 
cheek 


1] anewered, “Say vot that; it frighteth me.” 
| * Why,” a he, smiling, “How art thou so 
wea 
ye | fear or wonder? Let as live our best, 
Aad to our Father's goodness leave the rest.” 
—_—_—_—_ 


A FIGHT WITH POACHERS. 


“It’s a first-rate gun, Bob; and I 
woukin’t take—pass the decanter— 
woukin’t take fifty pounds in hard cash 
for it. Let's see—two hares, two brace 
of pheasants, and a wood-pigeon, besides 

vur bag; and I'm certain we should 
nave done twice as well if it wae’nt for 
the confounded poachers.’’ 

* By-the-way, old fellow,” mt 
passing, but previously taking toll 
the decanter—* by-the-way, that last 





Thus spake my friend half lightly; bet my heart 
ords with sudden — 


| after 
te Teoma peon pushed 


dark, and rendered nene the more 
able by our having to squeese through 
an cocasional hedge, or force our way 





wind -bare trees 
“2378 sounds that greeted our 


i 
i 
fi 


E 


t 


be no ack; 
‘‘all you've got to do is to hit the first 


right arm above the elbow, and 


| “All right I’ said I, a fresh 

| Grip of my weapon, but not wi at sun- 
misgivings that the advice I had re- 

_Celved might © worse in practice 

| than it sounded in theory. 

We had now skirted round the edge of 


- 


"li give 





in hie head, 
‘Here's Jomes and the watcher, 


j@ir; they've just had o fray with 
) - 
** Amd got them ?"' enid the equire. 


Sue wen as cnso aqua Geek es chen. 
| rubbing, — shuffling, and 
then in came Mr. Jones, the keeper and 
The latter 


“And wants to see about going 
| to the iatrates, y have gut it 
| horful, sir!’ 
| *Bhow ‘om in,” said his master. 


up, @ fearful 


F; 
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which he carried his 


t arm inasling. 
The two men ~ 
} 
| 


and stared, or 
tried to stare at us, for a few moments, 
when the squire broke out: 


to-night? Hlere, my lads, have a glass 
| of wine,” 


| The lads seemed no way averse to the | 
on the glass of wine, ner yet to another. As fer and that m 


| myself, I nat — and forget my 
| pain, hy suspicion had crossed 
my mind. 
* Now, Jones," said the squire, ‘‘where 
was it?’’ 
A sort of muftied growl came from be- 
neath Jones’ bandages as he anid: 
| “Heard firin’, sar, and we tracked it 





tor and the enabéer counting the bags of 
geld, which men were pitching down to 
them, each bag containing a thousand 
~umdse sterling, just from the mint 
his workd of money seemed to realise 


the fables of Eastern wealth, one pine 
the 


;me new and strong impressions 

i= itude of the miness done here, 
| ane the extent of the relations of this 
one inatitution to the commerce of the 
| world, 

| > = 


had, OONSOLATION FOR EVERY 


| Men are, under all circumstances, and 
| im every age, in need of consclation. 
And the consvlations of this world which 
are provided for by the Divine govern- 
ment are as manifold and large as are 
the troubles of men. We say, quoting, 
“We know that the wh« creation 
groaneth and travelleth in pain together 
until now.”’ We read that tears have 
| flowed ae rivera, that the history of the 
| world has been a history of great crime 
amd at sorrows consequent there 
an has lived in troahio—and 
itis true. But we have not been accus 
| tomed to say or think what is equally 
| true—that the consolations of heaven 
| abound ever as the sorrows of sin abound 
| that the world is just as full of mercies 
as itis of evils re are more provi- 
| sions, divine and wonderful, for man's 
comfert, than there are te and 





the copae, and apoaking in alow whisper, | to be in ( Corner, sur, though he | causes for his discomfort. If there are 
Jack said; ** We'll get over the hedge | may at first it were in Kurnet Bottom; | temptations, there are counter influ. 
here, and beat the cover;"’ saying | and when we got to the Corner about jenees, If there are evil spirita, there 


which, he gave a spring, and leaped 


over | ten fellows set upon ua, an’ at last we are legions more of seraphic ones. If 
/cock assuredly belonged to my bag. the diteh. There was a rustle, and a | was ‘bliged to give in—worn't wo, Bill?’ | there in a providence of 


iquity, there 


| Winged as he was, I was sure of him, | crackling sort of crash, and then the | Bill nodded and grunted, and seemed | is a better providence that lifts men up 


| without your pouring that second charge 
| into the poor brute,” 

Bs Nonsense, man; he'd have gone clean 
off. Such pieces as yours are well enough 
for part ; but for a pheas- 
ant, there's nothing like a breech- 
loader.”’ 

Now, I knew from experience that my 
old friend, Jack Raynshaw, would have 
his own way, if I talked for an hour; so 

made a virtue of necessity, and gave 
him the disputed bird, which was, on the 
whole, generous, seeing that Jack had 
asked me down for a week's shooting, 
and the bird in question was undou y 
his own, poobaliy hatched in the hen- 
roost, fed on the lawn, and certainly 
watched over with as much, nay more, 
care than any old chanticleer on the 
dunghill! Squire Raynshaw was a 
staunch game preserver, and had been 
so ever since he came in for his uncle's 
estate, and left me the sole occupant of 
the second-floor chambers in Gray's Ina. 
But Jack was not a bad fellow. In 
taking prosperity to his bosom, he had 
done so without letting it displace his 
heart; and in spite of a certain amount 
| of egotiam, and of his having taken a 
| wife to preside over the Hall, Jack was 
| Jack still; amd many a happy fortnight 
| we spent together, talking over old 
‘times after dinner, and keeping the 
| ladies waiting till out of patience, whilst 
| we, in a happy state of forgetfulness, 
| diseussed a bottle of nectar, which, 
| glowing upon the old mahogany table, 
sent flashing back the light of the fire 
| in a spirit of independence that seemed 
}to say: “I’ve not lain forty years in 
bottle without having a glow of my own, 





that can put your evanescent light into | 


| the shade.” 

| Jack got up and poked the fire intoa 
| brighter fit, and then made himself a 
| shadowed and disproportioned monster 





his coat-tails under his arms. 
*“ Now, Bob, a cheroot each, and then 
tea and the ladies. Ah! if it wasn't for 





poacherr, there 
bit of shooting for fift ; 
there's no such covers in the neighbor- 
hood. But | believe those fellows of 
mine are curs, Jones has taken ona new 
watcher this week, who is to do wonders; 
but I haven't seen him yet. Has ‘em | 
I don’t think they're rogues, or I'd say 
they were in league with some of the 
poaching vagabonds, However, ‘Set a 
thief to caten a thief; I'll take on one of 
the bi gent poachers in the place, and 
make fi m keeper; for hang me if i like 
having my game kept down in the way 
| it has been. I was over at Stubbleton 
| the other day, and I could have sworn to 
| one hare I saw hanging at the poulterer's. 
The beggar had no tail, and I've seen it 





about the nine acres more than once. , 


But we'll have the creme de la creme to- 
morrow, old boy. We haven't been to 
Copse Corner yet; and we'll have almost 
a battue there. You must put a stronger 
charge in that gun of yours, and I'll give 
What the deuce was 


I had heard nothing, and said so. 

“Tl give you a few shots. There 
again! By Jove, ee Be at it in the 
| very place;”’ saying which, Jack rattled 
| down the shutters, and flung open the 
| window. The wind swept by in gusts, 
bearing with it the dry leaves upon the 





| gravel walk; the night was dark as a | 


railway tunnel, and we stood with our 
heads out for a few minutes attentively 
listening. I was just going to drop a 
hint about his being mistaken, when 
| ** bang, bang’’ went two guna, evidently 
| at a cnenes of about three-quarters of 
| a mile from where we stood. 
| In my best preserve,"’ roared the 
squire; “just in the very place—hang 
em.” Down went the window. “I'll 
let °em know.” Jangle, jangle, went the 
bell. “* You'll come with me, Bob?” 
“Of course,” said I. ‘But what are 
you going to do ?”’ ? 
“Going todo?’ he re-echoed. a in 
ere, 


There'll be the biggest row you ever Thomson,”’ he shouted to the butler; 
saw in about two minutes!’ | “my shooting-jacket and hat—my bouts 


Dan set out the whisky bottle, and, 
while the stranger nervously filled his 


too,"’ he roared after the departing Mer- 


eury. “No; never mind—hang the 


glass to the brim and drank it off at a | boots!’ 


swallow, tightened his belt, and looked | 


at the chambers of his revolver. ped 


Leaving his hat where it was thrown, 
the excited r hurriedly ran to the 
door, looked out for a moment, and then 
rushed back to the bar and exclaimed, | 
** Yes, in less than half a minute there'll 
be an awful time here! Give me another 


drink—quiek !”’ 
The was out, 
another was and the. 


stranger ed up his hat, and was 
leisurely away, when the bar- | 
keeper called him, ‘Sey, look | 
here! What's all this about a row? 


In less than two minutes, we had slip- 
on our shovting-jackets and hats; 
and Jack, armed with a constable’s staff, 
and I with a keeper's bludgeon, were on 
the point of slipping out of the front- 
door, when a faint ~~ apm Fy 
and wu turning round, we saw Mrs. 
ingadae and + sister at the head of 
the stairs. The news had ascended to 
the drawing-room, and a scene was im- 
pending; but Jack rushed up to his cara 

; and amid a torrent of expostula- 

and expressions of fear, I heard him 
keep up a running fire of “ No danger— 
keepers — plenty of hehp-—qnnetabies— 


You jest come back here and for | jail— yuiet—care of myself," 
them drinks, or I'll let daylight. into oo a few moments after we were 
your hide !”’ | off at double-quick march over the lawn, | 

At this the turned about, his | when the darkness com lied es s0 redace 
©Xcitement and coolly | that speed to a : e beard another 
sail, “There you go! Didn't 1 aay | shot from the same di as we issued 
there'd be a fearful row here ina minute? from the frunt-dvor, then all was 


I knew it, There 

pected you go, just as I ex- 
By this time Dan sew the joke and 

quietly tumbled. 


silent, with the exception of our hurried | 
footfalls as we on, I having, on | 


on the wai t opposite, by turning his 
teak te the ehesetal Blane, and tucking | 


that sounded uncommonly like an impre- 
cation. 

**What's wrong ?"" I whispered. 

“Oh, it!” growled Jack. 

“Well, is it?’ L reiterated. 

**Oh, come over, I'm staked !"’ 

I went over, but in a slower and more 
cautious manner, and found that my 
friend's person and clothes had some- 
what ou for he had jumped upon 
a hedge-stake ; and we had to spend five 
minutes in r of damages by tearing 
up our erchiefs and binding up 
the fluttering trowser to his scarified 


leg. 
At last we sot off again, the squire 
the way, and stopping to Ietom 
every few minutes. After about a quar. 
ter of an hour's ramble up and down the 
narrow paths, pricking my legs, tripping 
over roota, and getting smacks in the 
face from the rebounding hazel, Jack 
turned round to meant ead ! 

** They're gone, Bob."’ 

“A very good job, too,”’ said I, for I 
felt excessively crusty, and wished my- 
self back by the fire. 

*Humph !’ anid Jack, 

Presently the squire tripped up, and 
went sprawling in x the bush 
| I helped him to pick himself up, and we 
were both muttering anathemas upon 
the darkness, when we heard a sharp 
crack, as of a dead branch snapped by a 
passing footstep, and then the rustling 
of the underwood, as though somebody 
were forcing a way through. 

** Now, "fob ! sail my friend, aa, 
turning in the direction of the sound, he 
| groped his way on. 

I wished myself anywhere but where 
| | was, but there was nothing else for it, 
«? | pushed on after him, fully deter- 
m to have the firat cut at anybody 
I met, I had but little time for though 
| for there was a souftie, oaths, blows, 
then a great brute of a fellow came at 
me like a bull. There was no stopping 
for conversation, and following out my 
ppecsnoctves determination, | hit at 
im, and the bludgeon came down 
‘thud’ upon the fellow'’s shoulder, He 
roared out an oath, god in a moment m 
left arm fell numbed to my side, all 
thoughts of cowardice vanishing with 
| the pain. I hit at him, sing’ 
| fashion, and it was give and take with 
| us for the next five minutes. The fellow 
| must have had an iron «skull, for 1 know 
| Teaught him over it five times, and in 
| return received several nasty blows, and 
|@ cut on the forehead, from which a 








comfortable warm stream began to flow. | 


| Just in the very height of the con. 
| flict, I heard some one come blowing 
and panting behind me, and, dreading 
| a new enemy, I made a desperate cut at 
my adversary. I believe the blow fell 
upon his hand, for his bladgeon dropped, 
and with a sort of howl he Somed and 
fled, just as the squire came limping up. 
| Phe field's ours, but it’s no use to 
follow them, Bob,”’ said he; ‘they 
know the country ; and what with that 
cursed hedge-stake, and the scuffle I've 
' had, I’m about done up." 
| So am I,’’ said I, mechanically put- 
ting my hands in my pocket, and lean- 
ing against a tree. “I've had a fellow 
like « mad bull to deal with. How have 
you fared?’ 

“Don't ask,"’ growled Jack; “I'm 
half killed." 

As we spoke, one of my hands came 
in contact with a powder-flask ; but the 
other fared better, for | drew out my 
little leather-covered flask, which I al- 
ways fill before setting out on an execur- 
sion, and on shaking it, | found, to my 
delight, that it was half-full. 
| “Here, old boy, take a pull,"’ said I, 
passing the flask. 

“Hal” mid the squire, drawing a 
long breath; “that's like new life. 
What do you say to a pursuit, Bob?" 

I was tow busy with the flask to an- 
swer at once, but when at liberty I re- 
turned a decided negative. ‘ Which is 
the nearest cut home ?"’ | said, yiving a 
species of groan with the pain I was suf- 
fering. 

* You seem bad, Bob; suppose we try 
a little more brandy. Now, tollow me,” 
said the squire; and he led on, but very 
slowly, for we limped over the ground 
ata very different rate from the one at 
which we came. 

There was very little conversation till 
we reached the house, my friend merely 
expressing his wonder at what the fel- 
lows had done with their guns. We 
went round to the back entrance, and 
quietly entered the dining-reom, so as 
net to alarm the ladies. The butler 
stared at us with astonishment, and the 
same performance was reciprocated be- 
tween ourselves, The squire was a per- 
fect searecrow—face torn, mouth bleed- 
ing, and with one eye closed; and upon 
consulting the glass | found that I was in 
no better plight. Glasses were sent for; 
and after the decanter had passed twice— 
Thomson keeping watch outside that we | 
might not be disevvered by the oc- 
cupants of the drawing-room—Jack | 
stretched out his hand, squeezed mine, | 
and sahil, * Bob, vid fellow, you're a} 
trump |" 

Saying whieh he rose, and we were 


pectorate. 

The squire began to shuffle about un. 
easily in his chair, looking first at the 
keepers and then at me. I was aching 
with + from my efforts to keep from 
bursting out into a guffaw. Just then 
Jones turned round and caught my eye, 
and I said to him: “ Are you sure there 
were ton, Jones ?"’ 

The man pushed up his bandages to 
geta better look at my battered face; 
then stared at the squire, then again at 
me, then at Hill, last of all, threw 
his hat on the tloorand exclaimed: ‘Well, 
I'm blowed !"’ 

The squire fumbled in his pocket for a 
minute, and then got up, giving a groan 
as he did so, and stuffed something into 
each of bis servants’ hands as he said: 
**Have another glass of wine, my lads; 
and Jones, mind this affair is not talked 
about in the village."’ 

Jones gave a ghastly grin, and swal- 
lowed his wine, and Bill did likewise; 
and in putting down hia glass dropped a 
avvereign upon the mah y, could 
not see to pick it up; this was done for 
him by Thomson; after which the pair 
sidled and shuffled out, Jones turning 
round once to try and wink at me, but it 
was an ineffectual attempt, for his right 
eye would not open sufficiently for the 
pope. Aw the door closed, I turned 
to Jack, and roaring with laughter, in- 
quired: ‘* What do you think of that?” 

“Oh, hang it I’ said Jack. 

We had been fighting his own game- 
keepers. 

Se 
A PEEP INTO THE BANK OF 
ENGLAND. 


mY F. B. MAY. 


The Bank of England must be seen on 
the inside as well as out, and to get into 
the interior of this remarkable building, 
to observe the operations of an inatitu- 
tion that exerts more moral and political 
power than any sovereign in Europe, 
you must have an order from the Gover- 
|nor of the Bank, The building occu- 
| ples an irregular area of eight acres of 

round—an editice of no architectural 

wauty, with not one window toward the 
street, being lighted altogether from the 
roof of the enclosed areas. 

I was led, on presenting my card of 
awimission, into a private room, where, 
after a delay of a few moments, a mes 
senger came and conducted me through 
the mighty and mysterious building. 
Down we went into a room where the 
notes of the Bank received the day be- 
fore were now examined, compared with 
the entries in the booka, and stored 
away. The Rank of England never is 
sues the same note a second time. It 
receives, In the ordinary course of busi- 
ness, about £800,000, or $4,000,000 daily 
in notes, These are put up into parcels 
according to their denomination, boxed 
up with the date of their reception, and 
are kept ten years—at the expiration of 
which pected 
ground up in the mill, which I saw run- 
ning, and made again into paper. If, in 
the course of those ten years, any dis 
pute in business or law-suit should arise 
concerning the payment of any note, the 
Bank can produce the identical bill. 

To meet the demand for notes so con- 





they are taken out and | 


squire's voloe gave utterance te something | to be looking for » place wherein to ex- | from iniquity. 


This seems very strange to men. Either 
view of this question seems strange. If 
we should assert that this isa trouble. 

| some world, the round, unwet cheeks of 
| young misses and lads would be held up 
| with honest, simple scepticism. Take 
|}men who have a good body and a good 
position in life, and you shall hear them 
maying: ‘* This world is = enough for 
me."’ A man is loth to believe that this 
is a troublesome world, so long as he has 
ad digestion, so long as he has a satin 
estate, so long as he is well 
pleased in life, so long as he has suff. 
clent conceit to make him contented with 
himaelf—for the philosopher's stone that 
turns everything to gold, is conceit ina 
man, 

Many men are like an abandoned 
shutter that ewings, grating and squeak. 
ing in every wind that Ame — 
men go grating and squeaking through 
all their life. Nothing is right; they are 
not, their affairs are not, and their pros 
pects are not, And from the force of 
their own personal discomfort, they come 
to be sceptical as to the existence of 
such a thing as a Divine government, 
Everything goes wrong, because this 
world is so full of suffering. 

But wherever there is a trouble, there 
_—_ to it is a merey doubly reat. 

erever there is a wickedness, oppeo- 

site to it is more atrength of virtue, 
Wherever there seems to be provision 
for trials, and afflictions, and grief, and 
tears, opposite to it is, at the same time, 
more abundant provision for things for 
relief, and rescue, and satisfaction, 

a —_— 

Greatness may build the tomb, but 
goodness must make the epitaph, 








LADIES! Hy sending me ten (10) conta, I 
will send you « cut paper pationrn of the latest 
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stantly used up, the Bank has its own | 


papermakers, its own printers, its own 
engravers, all at work under the same 
roof, and it even makes the machinery 
by which the most of its own work is 
done. A complicated but beautiful oper 
ation is a register, extending from the 
printing office to the banking offices, 
which marks every sheet of paper that 
is struck off from the press, so that the 
printers cannot manufacture a single 
sheet of blank notes that is not recorded 
in the bank. 

On the same principle of exactness, a 
shaft ix made to pass from one apart- 


ment to the other, connecting a clock in, 
sixteen business wings of the establish. | 


ment, and regulating them with such 
precision, that the whole of them are 
always pointing to the same second of 
time. In anetiee room was a machine, 

exceedingly simple, for detecting light 
geld coins, A row of them dropped one 

by one upon a spring scale. If the piece 

of gold was of the standard weight, the 

sweale rome to a certain height, and the 

coin slid off upon the side of the box ; 

if less than the standard, it rose a little | 
higher, and the coin slid off upon the 

other side, I asked the weigher what 

was the average number of light coins 

that came into his hands, and, strangely 

enough, he said it was a question he was 

not allowed to answer. 

The next room I entered waa that in 
which the notes are deposited which are 
realy for issue. ‘We have thirty-two 
millions of pounds sterling in this room," 
the officer remarked to me; ‘will you 
take a little of it?’ I told him it would 
be vastly agreeable, and he handed me a 
million sterling (five millions of dollars), 
which | received with many thanks for 
his liberality, but he insisted on my de- 

meiting it with him again, aa it would 

hardly safe to carry so much money 
into the street. I very much fear that | 


Our route was very | heard voices in the passage, and directly ' the vault beneath the door was a direc 


my part, enough to do to keep up with about to adjourn to our rooms, when we | shall never see that money again. In 
my companion. 
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eure of all disorders of the stomach, liver, bowels, 
kidneys, bladder, nervour diseases, headache, 


cunstipation, costiveners, ludigestion, dyrpepela, 
billousness, bilious fever, inflamation of the 
bowels, piles, aad a1) derangements of the in 


ternal viscera, Warranted to effect a porilive 
eure 


Price % cents a bos, Sold by Druguiste 
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paper hanging, lettering 


staining, ibd ing 
giating, #livering, glare ae om ale of 
eclors, harmony, contrast, ete ets wok of 
Aiphbabets for painters, draughtemen, ete toe 
liek of eerolle aad Ornaments, 61. Water 
makere and Jewelers Manual, tae Soap 
makers’ Manual, 2& Tatilermiste’ Manual 
tere Lightning Caleulater, Se. Hunter and 
Trappers (hawie, ax (irnamental Mair Work, 
Me Deg Training, 2 Pmployment Seekers 
(buble, The Ci bheokeellers, of by mall JESSE 
HANEY | (>, liv Nessne ot. N.Y oul ot 


] AD MEMORY Made Chext and Cheoxt 

Memory Made Metter, How to strengthen 
an! Improve, how to achiewe womlertul feate of 
memory, such as to repeat any nu 






Pith of @itheat connection after on 
or « hundred random figures, ete timly IB ete 
JESSE HANFY «& 


of Dooksellere of by mal! 
y 


0), liv Neseau ot, N aug! & 


1S UIDE TO AUTHORSHIP, inetructsin 
Fall binds of lierary werk, and besiness 
connected Useful to profeestomals, invaiable te 
ineaperionced writers desiring to get inte print, 
Als ostiting, prod reading, copy wrights, etc, 
7} keellers of by mait TENSE 


HANEY a& (liv Nassau et. N.Y. oulte 
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« ahha relating wty to ee 
jerts comerdered tm thie de Timeet. te order te 
remetre prompt attention shold be addressed t- 

Peskin Héltress” Sarcemal Pweriee Maer) 


— 





Duriag the present heated term, when 
the most attractive trip @uuld saem ty 
manny, to be @ new enyperlitien inte 
the regions nerth of the Aretic Circle, 
in search of edness thie time, and mol 
the vestiges of pour Bir John Frankiin, 
the moet popnlar dren falrice are of the 
airtest materials 

For ordinary wear, nothing be more tn 
favor than suite of linen, lawn, batiate 
and organdy. A new material has heen | 
intrexluced inte the market, called Asiatic 
or Oriental linen. It is not as tranepar 
ent as linen, of as close as batiate, but le 
a combination of the two It comes 
plain and striped; and when the two ve- 
rietios are aned in the making mp of a 
comtume, the result is extremely taste j 
ful and picturesque 

Por ceaneen, tes the underskirt be of 
the plain, either mauve, brown or blue im 
tint, trimmed simply with side ploatings 
on folds in front These are met by « 
wide Spanish flounce which extents 
across the beck breadths, and which in 
turn is headed by a aide pleating, or puff 
and ruffle of the striped) The upper part 
of the costame ts etther a loose polonatae, 
worn belted, of the ot olee 
a banque waist, with tabs, and « 
short aprom overtrena. sleeves are 
matte rather shorter than asual, and are 
of the plain, covet m te the elbow, 
where they are edged with a frill and mice 
eating of the plain ovlored material, 
hte makes an catremely appropriate 
costume for the country or seasule wear 

A charming fancy for white seem to 
prevail this season among ladies of all 
eyes, and surely no purer taste could be 
evinced 

Moruing dresses of soft flnish eambrie, 
Vietoria and Hishop's lawn, are much 
worn Rome are very elaborate; the 
entire front bei a succession of puffs, 
ruffles, tacks and embroidery «a nt 
te drive a laundress te the werge of aut 
cide, or the new made of departure, a 


hase of that wery uncleanly stuff, Paris 
tireen  (ither again. are more stipe 
and, according te cur taste, mere elegant 
ard haety bike (tne, in pertienlan, we 
tevtert tn the tewtesean of a lewely vetin 

letebe ae bebe teeter it wae of the graceful 
Wattean shape, and had this peculiarity, 
that the broad Watteau plait at the 


back wae fucked? foam the neck to the 
hem im heriwontal tucks, a ball lngh in 
whith, ard the same cdietance 
apart) The front was tucked longitadin 
ally, about a hand breadth’s width on 
wach site of Che entine band whach hatter 
eas of tine Drench embronlery. Atother 
new feature of the garment wae the con 
tinuation of the Meio rufth which 
went arwunmd the neck, chown each sile of 
the tucking, when it reached the wate, 
it was turned back to) form a revers, and 
oommenend to widen until when it ended 
at the hem, it was nearly sia inches in 
whith. ews of velvet ribbon, deep 
vielet in colar, were work with this dree» 
at intervals down the front, down the 
Watton ptt betiind and on the deeves 
avd mare atte }«™ Kets 

A most coquettiah Mitle cap of sheer, 
Rwies, ornamented with small bows of 
velvet, to mateh thease warn on the cress, 
completed this very recherche morning 
attire 

Dieatedt waists of white nainsook oF 
lawn, so long and ao deservedly popular 
are much worn Not with the broad 
pleats of last summer, however, The 
newest have from three to four pleats an 
inch in whith, or else a clugterof tine 
tucks, alternating with the inch pleat 
Mustin tucked by machinery te being 
use! for this purpose, 


alert 


\mong the varieties for summer fash 
tone in Tingerte, collars, thea, ete. ar 
come very tasteful novelties, Litth 


aprons of colored and black India silk 
trimmed with one or two pleated ruffles 
of sheer Bwises muslin, are considernnd 
very jaunty for morning toilette. The 
pockets are square, and are sometimes 
of the silk edged with the muslin in nar 
row pleats, orelee are made of the meastin 
ina (Ol pall, gathered in place, ard held 
of nibben of a color te 
White organdy aprons 


in place by bows 
match the apron 
brightened with blue cr romecoohmed rit 


Ihe are werk ale Seme of Swiss mis 


lin embroidened in colened silks, ard 
trimmed with Valemetemmes lace e 
truly beautiful, but, of course, frail a 


Ok porsive 
ANSWERS Te) CURKRPEPON DEN Te 

Fea L (Quebec, Canada) Ninon ts 

quite charmed by ywour interest And sw 

yeu o@abkd not possibly exist without the 


Vror That i» a pret of your good 
taste, we owe think Certainly we will 
shop for you with great pleasure, and 
are certain we can Plewme you also Vou 


‘ean obtam anything tn the way of dress 
or jewelry which you deeine, in Philgdel 
phia Write us seen, and send your 
emtier, to which we will attend as 
promptly as our time will permit 

Mew LU PP. Oichmond, Va.) Sent 
boa with articles of lingerie for bridal 
treuseean, and bea of ghowes with lange 


fan. by Adame Express. OD Hope 
you have received them 
Anste Lacan Yea, indeed, dear 


child, wear white by all means to be mar 
ried in, Anda weil, ten, we think, Ask 
us any question you wish abwut ‘* the 
dress" Will be glad to aid you in se 
important a matter, and feel oonfident 
that when you de wear it, your " Doug 
lane temder amd true,” wall Giink you en 
torely bewitching 

M. J. W.—Yes, we know the firm you 
mention, It is among the most honored 
and wealthy ones of the city. 

Jo. axp Beura.—Certainiy you have 
& right to wish to look * nice and pretty” 
if you are “only fourteen.” 
big, naughty ** her Fred," Ninon 
thinks he ought to be ashamed to tease 
- twin sisters, and she hopes his ‘belle 

rene, 


THE 


You know We. 


ev ewes @. Came. 


| 
Tenet rem canter the tte. in the summer's rweet 


Whee down tm the meatow of red and white 


ad 

Kpetiorsd eh bettercupe over emt over, 
Mpettore! @) Tivlets @ bite ead bine 
Vou went walking @ith you know whet 
fen '| Chabe pour ring letet head. I say 
le euch & provoking!) charming Way 

Yee bow thee cooler Nine 

Jhon t bide vous bias, bine epee! 
Ray! Geet veo rememter it) haweetiy true? 
Yow eweet | (the etaper, poe Emew you 4 


1 could tel! of @ time ip the scammers sweet 


prime 
Whee down te the meadow of red sed white 
clever 
Some one begged you would take him for « 
beter 
Teid you pour ¢yee were like vrietets biae i 
Youu mierhiel® geen you remember it, loo | 
front shake pour Nagtaned head. I way, 
le euch @ be witehing!) saecy way - 
Ve *, how t 
Hiding your biee, bles eyes! 
(oh, wendrowely poor meet your memory be 
If you've forgotton that “ seme one " wae-—me! 


SS Se 


A RACE WITH A FLOOD TIDE. 


BY AN OFFICER OF THE NORTH PACIFIC 
FAPLORING FAPEDITION 


olor Bios! | 
| 
| 


| 
| 


While et wl coaling ship, on the 
weat coast oF "Evestochat a, a number of 
us met with a disagreeably exciting ad. 
venture, which I — making the 
subject of im thie artic | 

fo had been on shore hunting all 
day, and the officer of the deck had sent 
ny com for us towards evening, with 
orders ‘‘ to work until the officers came 
down, and then to bring them on board," | 
The firemen and boat's crews having 
worked at the coal as long as the tide 
would permit, had returned on board, 
shortly after noon, for the purpose of 
getting a few hours’ rest, previous to the 
aber of the next tide, for, ae T have 
already remarked, we had to consult the 
height of the water in the selection of 
our working hours, aml thie often re 
sulted in our devoting the day to sleep 
and the wight te work, j 

Now the comewain of this boat, which 
had been sent te take us off, instead of 


keeping her at the end of the promon- 
tory, where there was, oven at dead low 
thle, water enough te feat her, had 


pulled inover the mud-tlat, aml hauled 
her upon the bewoh, about half way be 
coal vein, and 
crew, walked 


tween that potot ancl the 
them, with the pest cf the 
alerrage Ole lbeweh (a distance of anly a 
mile) te the expiring fire, whieh had 
heen left by the firemen when they went 
om benarel There they piled on a fresh 
supply of col, amd seating themselves 


wound it began smoking them pipes, 
telling thest several bisterion, spinning 
yarus, amd making themselves as gone 

rally comfortable ae the cold air and 


And this 


then wet feet would acdoat of 
of affairs that existed when 


wan the state 
eur party arrives, val asked | 
Nell, leoye’ where the baat?" 


Dhow aheng the beveh, sue!” said the 
coxswain, as he jumped to his foet, ane 
started off towards her, ‘ We hauled 
her up micely, clear of the water, before 
uy, amd buried the anchor in 
the sami, She can’t yet away, air.” 

T suppone mot,” replied. ‘* Why 
didn't you leave half the erew in her to 
heep her afloat’ There's half a mile of 
mud between her and the water by this 
time."’ 

And so it proved to be, for when we 
hed turned a point and got her in View 
we saw the whole fat before as without 
sign of water near it, and thus found 
ourselves under the necessity of waiting 
for the next tide— three or four long, in- 
wctive bourse to be rans dl in the ool air, 
with our wearted limbs and our empty 
stomachs as our only companions; the 
lea of dragwing the boat through @ half 
mile of vowed andl peels hetag of conrae 
out of the question 

\ upd pee of work, alt vr 
remarked one of the party, in an irritated 
“Tteesingular how many jack 


vores 
asses there are in the world 

The coxewain here looked very yullty, 
amd te bide his confusion suddenly eis 
evened an imaginary coal wein in the 
precipitous side of the mountain on our 
right 

* Never mind flnding any more coal," 
Lolbserved tohim. «What | want you 
to «cho now, ato take two of the crew 
with you, and go and stay by the baat 
until the tide rises: them bring her ap 
along the beach as the water deepens 
Well go back by the tire until then, and 
meet you as vou come up.” 

So the rest of us retraced our 
piled on mere cowl, and tried to imagine 
ourselves Ina very comfortalde situate, 

by amd by, as we were seated anvund 
the Lieshes pile, lumbes began to feel less 
weary under the influence of returning 
warmth, eves began to grow heavy in 
shout the same proportion, hemds began 
ter brody abeout apastocelioally, and even the 


wto pes, 


breathing of some to booome heavy and 
regular Not a word had been spoken 
for 1 eau't say how bong, for mine was 
ome of those Cro bona age hdnda and time had 
assuinet? a MOst misty appearance in its 
droway chambers 

Piuldenly we were aroused by shouts, 
away down the beach, and springtug to 
our teet, we found that nyght was closing 
around us, that the fine had burned quite 
low, and that hurried feet were approach- 
ing us from the direction of the boat. 
Kacite! volees, ton, were borne to us 
apon the damp night air, telling us that 
emnething wreng had tarmed up at the 
boat, and awakening us most effectually 
The neat moment the breathless coxrswatn 
amd his two compantons rushed 
sight, exclauming, at the top of the 
TehOes, 

“Come on, sir’ Come quick, Mr. 
Smith! The tide’s rising fast, and we've 
oume up to let you know,”’ 

1 don't knew that | ever felt more like 
knocking a man down in my whole life, 
than 1 de at that moment. As tor Vel 
Lager, he actually foamed at the mouth, 
in his desperate attempts to command 
enough English to convey his emotions. 

That fellow had been left by the beat, 
with the previously.mentioned orders; 


and instead of obeying them, he had be. 
came frightened at the noise of the swell 
ing tide, and wasted precious time by 
coming almost a mile to tell us that iy 


drifted out to sea, or We must make a 
|} run for i, aad to reach her before 


| thing now depended apen seme one reach- 
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ee 


arm of the \ 

It was ecaneth ing of more than ordinary 
ee upon which we were now 
called wpon to deckle; and I am free to 
acknowledge, as | took back wpon that 
darkening sight, that | might heve scte«i 
with much more prudence than I did: 
still, when one cried out, “Let us 
run for it | there is yet time,” I steppe: 
to think no longer, but dre my gun 
om the beach, aad telling one of the men 
to come om with it as fast as he contd, | 
started off on a full run, and was followed 
ly the entire party. 

And such « run as thet was. I never 
engaged in anything approaching it be- 


{ onl woald be tm the " 
our only hope entiring 


fore—I hope never to be engaged in any 
thing simi te it again. 

The linge twilight of the almost 
endless arctte 


y, wae at length giving 
place to a tardy night. The md oe 
waa just cool en 
getting warm, even by running, and the 
confoumled “ boot-jack mixture" that 
was constantly crossing our More 
than once threw me down, at eminent 
risk of breaking some limb, or even my 
neck. 1 could hear the increasing sury- 
ing of the floodtide aa it rotied dwerks 
us, and the decreasing noise made by my 
companions as they burried along after 
me; | was evidently distancing them 


the party, or [ had the lightest pair of 
legs, ome of thetwo. And I remember that 
thought flashing through my mind and 
causing me to h, as I looked ahead 
to the next breakfast-table, and heard 


some one say: “Oh! but you should have | 


soon Amath run, that was the best part 
of itall."’ I heard this in the tmaginary 
future, I say, and smiled, but I expect 
it was a mont ghastly attempt. 

At any rate, it was of short duration, 
for it fled before the increas noise of 
the nearing tide, and left me with « feel- 
ing of startiod alarm aa my only compan- 
ion, You, it was even something more 
than a feeling of startled alarm. It was 
much more hke a bad seare, the feeling 
that possessed me, aa my left foot just 


then sank intoa streak of the “ mixture,” | 


hard 


and caused me to measure my 
what fortanately proved to be ge 


That particular streak happened to be 
narrow; and | was carried over it by my 
momentum, and Waa, moreover, very weil 
satintiad to be able to piok myself up 
again, rub my skinned elbows, and con- 
tinue the moe, with anything but de 
creased mpood 

lhere were two high pointa between 
our starting point and the boat, which 
ran down aoress the beach to about hait 
tide mark, and | had now arrived at the 
liret of them, just as the advancing ripple 
commenced to wash it. Doubling around | 
it at full speed, with the water already 
ankle deep, | shouted to them behind 
‘tear a hand! Bear a hand I''—and 
lashed along the next stretch of beach 
for the Last point. 

I now began to feel a little the worse 
for exercine, My akin was hot and dry, 
my knees decidedly weaker than at first, 
whilemy chostand throat actually seemed 
to burn uuder the constant frretion of 
heavy and rapid breathing. My eyes, 
too, were dimmed by the extreme eact 
tiem, and a dizzy feeling abvut the brain 
mivined me to uup or risk & pro- 
bable fall, Still, knowimg that every- 


tng the hoal vefore the was washed away, | 
and knowing also that | was the nearest 
one to her, it became me to continue 
lifting my feet and putting them down 
again as tet as possible, Could | but 
weather this last point c'l would be well, | 
for | eonld then get in the boat and bring | 
her arvund it for those who might arrive | 
wo late. It was this consideration 
which, combined with my ‘badly scared” | 
condition, served to keep me up to my 
speed, while I felt every moment more 
and more hke fainting. 

At times | theagat of giving in in 
spite of all this, but then | cast my eyes 
trom the inetsned, wedge-like wurtace of 
the foaming waters to the dark outlines | 
of the point which was now only a few | 
hundred yards ahead, and retlecting that | 
I had onty to round the latter and put 
my hand on the boat's gunwale, [| 
straightened up bravely (in spite of my | 
alarm) and threw myself bodily towards | 
it, though my knees did tremble, my 
feet came down rather wildly, ana my 
eyes grew dimmer and dimmer under 
such a combination of excitement and 
exertion. 

Finally it was reached. And as I 
dragged myself heavily around it throagh 
the knee-deep water that broke arou 
me, | saw the boat rolling from bilge to 
bilge ih the rising surf a teow rods ahead 
and Was so enlivened by the sight that 
expended uch of my remaiming breath 
in an encouraging shout to my tollowing 
companions, [ had not arrived more 
than a minute or two too seon: a few 
moments later and she would have beeu 
atfoat, possibly drifting out inte the bay, 
and leaving us to swim, climb up the 
steep and crumbling sides of the promon- 
tory, or—sink, 

| staggered up to her unsteady side, 
and, grasping her gunwales with both 
hands, strove to shove her into dee 
water, but my strength was all gone; 
felt at once that | was powerless while 
alone, and se, with an exhibision of what 
I call a vast amount of common sense, 
crawled over into the stern sheets, and 
was rolled from side to side for a minute 
or more until the others came up and 
pushed her into deep water. / was 


| 
| 


up. 

We now got out our oars, and while 
doing se dritted by the point we had so 
lately waded around, and one of the 
crew, shoving his boathook over the 
skle, found four feet water where a 
minute before it had been but dnee 
We looked at the hopeless hil 
shuddered, and felt thank ful. 

* You ought to have seen Smith run, 
remarked one of the party at breakfast 
the next morning. And Smith laughed, 
but euch a laugh. 

> SS Se 
| A Human Sutnx.—Nothing on earth 
‘ ean smile but human beings. 
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| pow? STAY 700 LATS. | 
BY AUNT 4ENIMA. | 


One of the advantages of being “ past 
thirty”’ is thet ome new and then can pat | 
in a word of motherly advice te 
the other sex. fe I'l) begin at one, and 
aay to any single gentleman reader who | 
chovses to lieten—Don't stay too late, | 

At the store or offve? No You 
know very well [ don't mean that. | am’ 
not fighting imaginary dangers, but real | 
omnes; | mean simply, don't stay too late | 
when you ge to spend a quiet evening | 
with & young lady. It te not fair; it is 
chare-alghted, and it is pretty sure t6 
wear out your welcome. Even if the! 
poor t is eventually to allow you to 
stop until death doth you part, that is | 
no reason why you should bestow too 
much of your tediousness a her at 
the outset. When she really wivhes 
your visits te be longer, you'll know ft; | 
even then be chary of the moments after 
eleven. At any rate, doen't suffer your. | 
aclf to be misled by the asual common- 
| place forms of detention that, in nine | 
cases out of ten, arive from a wadden | 
consciousness on the lady's part that she | 

may have been betraying her wearimess 
rather too ly. It won't burt you | 
to be lor for after you are gone; but | 
beware of ever causing a girl to give a! 
h of relief when the hall door closes | 
oles gun. There i# a sandman for the 
parlor as well as for the nursery; and | 
after a certain hour, except in special | 
cases, whenever he finds the eyes too 
well drilled to succumb to his attacks, 
he eprinkles his sand around the hearth. 
After that, your best efforts to please are 
Every word will grate, 
| wineing attempt be met only with the 
silicate of emotion. 
| I knew all about it. I've received , 
young gentlemen visitors in my day; yes, 
and enjoyed receiving them, if ever a girl 
did. ‘d think all day that perhaps 
Jon, for instance, might come in the 
evening; and on these occasions I've | 


' 


| come down to tea with a rosebud in my 
hair, and a happy fiutter in my heart. 
Yea, and I've started at the knock at the 


front door, and when at last he came in, 
amiling and bowing, I've looked just as 


if 1 didn’t care a single bit. There 
were others, too—net Johns by any 
means, but friemis who were always 


welcome, and whom it was right good 
and pleasant to see. But that fact did 
net make vull and void all semnific law; 
it didn't make father and mother willing 
that the house should be open till mid- 
night; it didn’t make it desirable that I 
should feel a rebuke in everybody's 
“Good morning [' when, with throbbing 
head, I came down late to breakfast 
No, you may be sure it didn't. 

Therefore, | learnt soon to honor those 
who knew that it was time to go when 
half-past ten came; while those who 
didn't know were the bane of my exist- 
enoe, Now, never think that these 
friends stayed from kindliness to 
their weary hostess—not at all. They 
stayed probably because they had 
not the taste to go. They liked the | 
warm room, perhaps, and dreaded the 
cold street; bat beyond that they lacked 
the simple grace of taking themselves off 
promptly and handsomely. Ah! what a 
gift that is in a man or woman, to know 
when to go, and knowing it, to stand 
not upon the order of going, but go at 
once, | know a few such persons, ‘They 
radiate peace and reatfulness, or they 
sparkle and scintillate, or they arouse 
and inspire you, as the case maybe, An 
hour glides away, then another, and in 
the midst of another you are conscious 
only of a gentle “ Good-bye’’ flash, and 
they are goue. Then a hundred things 
rush upon you—you wish you had asked 
them this, or told them that; you think 
how pleasant it was to meet them, and 
you long to see them again. 

So, dear single gentlemen, whoever 
and wherever you are, the next time you 

» out to spend a quiet evening with a 

ly, remember my words, Young girls 
are human; they require rest and sleep; 

y are amenable to the benefits of 
domestic system and order; they have a 
precious heritage of strength, health, and 
good looks to guard, 

Don't go too late, and don't go by 
inches. ‘‘Good-bye’”’ is the tower of a 
weloome. If you wish it to retain its 
aroma, the fewer leaves it sheds the 
better. 

———_—_—— 


THE LOST ARTS. 


A great deal of nonsense has been ut- 
tered by sensation lecturers and maga- 
zine writers about wonderful arts which 

‘Tished with the ancients, To trust inthe 
amentations of these wiseacres over the 
“lost arta’ one would think we had 
fallen upon very degenerate times in- 
deed. but none of the doleful stories 
are true. Cleopatra, no doubt, was a 
very tine woman; but she never dissolved 
pearls in wine, Archimedes was a great 
man in his day; but he never set fire to 
the Keman ships with burning glasses, 
aa the fable relates. She ancients had 
no useful arte which we de-not under- 

| stand better aud practice more skillfully 
‘than they did. The humblest English 
mechanic could teach the polished Greek, | 
amd the cunning Egyptian, sciences and 
arts of which they never dreamed. The 
ancients, indeed, did many wonderful 
things which have not since been re. 
| peated, but they are only such things as 
are hot worth doing over again. tr we 
had eccasion to build such a toolish thing 
pqs, we would improve on our 
ne in every respect; and instead of 
keeping a handred thousand half-starved 
slaves at the work for twenty years, wo | 
should turn it out ina few months, If 


any now-a-days, lived in a con- 
dition like the ancients, they would be 
objects for sincere pity, and it would be 


lour duty speedily to send missionaries 
| t What a lamentable sight 
would be a nation of great mental vigor, 
half-clothed, and poorly fed, tilling the 
earth with wooden plough®; without 
ma, friction matches, or india- 
t! How queenly would one of our 
factory giris ear t them! How 
| magical the art of a clock-maker' Beg- | 
| gars, now-a-days, with regard to the 


Se 


Heavtn is the ome thing needful; | 


therefore no expense, self-denis) | 

or restraint w we submit to for the 

sake of it is too much. Whether it 
to 
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Se It te the intention to make thie Depert 
ment an attractive featere to al! eur readers. Ip 
Bdditive lel ame! particule: informal em 
for Sabecribers, Contributors, and ot hera, it #'!! 
beceeser i) ~elein many oi, tuetrective am! 
entertaining comin, fully im anewer to 
the pamerves Notes aad Qeertes evatained in 
ver genere! cor 

@@ Ail commeniestions mast be addressed 
tek. J. OC. Waeeem Bitter ond PF \elor 
Sarcaeay Evaesise Poses, No. 127 Waser 
Street, Philadeiphta. 
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TO SUBSCRIGE RS. 


lvews ~—Magto coptes @6.00 per annum; foer | 


cupics @0.00, which te Ease 
to one address fur @.@, and an 
tting thet 


. Nime coptes 
ditional hp <4 
FREE lo any one ne mat 
time 





bie to the order of tbe praprietor, 
Pestacs to any partef the United 


Kesrtrasces.—To prevent loss sent | 
by mail, remittances «' ibe made. pose | Kine 
in P.O. Orders, of in Drafts and € a, peye- 
States is 


only twenty cents a year, or fiye cents « quarter, — 
yabje at the office of de 5h 8 bere in 
hs fre America mast remit y cote in ot. 


dition to the subscription to prepay the Ameri. 
can portage. 

Partixe are cautioned not to pay Sabserip- 
tiene te Agents withvet receiving (therefor a - 
certified receipt, signed with the proprietor's 
autographic signature. 

e*« ln ordering, the name and P. (0). address 
should be clearly written, When « of 
direction is desired, the as well as the 
preacni addres must be given. 


To 

Authors and others will take notices that, by 
reies of the P. 0, Department, Manuscripts in- 
teaded for publication in fieals are subject 
to letter rates. Ineufficientiy stamped MSS. 
will not be taken oat of the P.O. by as. Ke- 
jected MBN. will set be returned, unless by 
special request, with sufficient stamps enclosed 
to pre-pay postage 

Contributors are requested to write on only 
one ekie of the sheet, nnd Ww avoid the use of pale 
or famey inka. 


TO GENERAL CORRESPONDENTS. 
lewonanurs.—The Count de (Chambord is the 
senior representative of the eider branch ef the 
House of bBeurbon., 

Axxious.—The population of London, at the 
present time, has been officially stateu to be 
4,400,701, a8 inerease Bimoe 157] of 146,441. 

MiarvTant.—The extreme length of Great 
Hriteia, trom Laad’s bad w Denne Heaa (ie0 
mouet nurtherly part ol Seollaad), is 605 miles, 

J. BR. W. (Michigan. )—It i# altogether a mat 
ter of taste, agreement, oF convenience, how 
often a gentieman should write, When abeent, to 
the iamty Wo Whom he is eowegeu, 

Bs. . A. —1t would be an tovidivus taek for us 
to say Whose syecem t# the bert of all the differ 
ent systems of Phovegraphy in use in this 
country, The ome you refer to (i itman’*) is 
undoubtedly a very gved one, ana is largely used 
by professonal phouegra phere, 

HHH. (indiana.)—“ Can you tell me where 
J] can well tamber suitable to Manutactare inio 
veneering, such as biaok Wainus forks, eto, 
The bes way would be to operate through a 
reliable man in your tmmediate neighbortuod, 
Walnut veneers are nol in mach demand, and 
the cont of freight would exceed promt, 

Ga. M. ©, (lndimna.)—You are mistaken in 


| thinking that (here was any law passed either 


during the late war or since, Which su fer altered 
the Naturaliealion Laws as  eutitic every alien 
who enlisted tor turee years to Tull citige oship, 
the only tiducements that were ever otlered 
were the different bounties, and the inereased 
facilities tor taking up homesteads on guy ern- 
ment jauds, 

Gorna.—Yes; it is perfeetly true that the 
population of London exceeds the combined 
population of New York, Philadelphia, Brook. 
ly, St. Louis, Chicagy, Baltimore, Uimeinneati, 


| Hoson, New Urieans, San Franciseo, Huflaio, 


and Allegheny (tty (Pa.). It ts tmposribie to 
wive you what you want, vis.: the exact figures 
us they @! present stapd, bul the shove war the 
reeuil accurding lo the census of Leto, 

Kaow Noruino,—According to the moat re- 
liable statistics whieh we can find, compiled from 


| the last census report, the religious Genomina- 


tion which had the largest membe in LeTe 
was the Methodists, vis.; 6,628,200, | peat | 
was the Kaptiets, with a membership of 3,097,116; 
and the thin the Presbyterians, with a member. 
ship of 2,105,000. 2 Lour iaat (Wwe questions we 
could nut atvempt to answer. 

RK. Baxtexn.—We can furnish you with all the 
hack sumbers of the Pow? containing “ East 
Lynne,” which commeneoed in No. 31, \ ol. 68, at 
the mate of six cents each, 2. “ Jasper Unelow" 
was begun in No, 37, Vol. 53, and we can also 
supply you with all the back pambers you may 
want at the same price. @ are very gia in- 
deed tu hear that these (wo stories have pieased 
you ao much 

Fainy.—* Please tell me how to wash lace 
Without spoiling it." You muat first let it soak 
in suspeuds, thea wash it gently im warm water, 
If it is @ bad color, winu it carefully rownd a 
bottle and bell it, after thoroughly seaping ft. 
Never wring it, but carefully squeese Ht. Li stif- 
teuing i* required, put « lump of sugar in the 
rinee-water; but pever use siarch. When the 
lace is almost dry, take it and press it owt flatly, | 
but de not tren it, 

T. T. T.—We have no faith whatever in the 
pens of any one to delineate character from 
amiwriting. Most assuredly we do not profess 
to be abie wo de so, and therefere we cannot 
comply with your request. We do not believe 
auy one can de so, fur the simple reason tbat 


| handwriting is purely mechanical, and human 


character as variable as the wind. Brain power 
dees not reside in the bones and muscles of the 
hand, and, therefore, style of peumanship canyot 
possibly afford any clue to the disposition of the 
individual, 

TRaVELEN.—The whole distance from Phila- 
delphia to San Franciso is 4214 miles, At the 
latter place connections cam be made with a 
number of inland routes as well a4 steamship 
ines on the Pacific, Stoamers ieave San Frau- 
etseo for Yokohama, Japan, end Hong Kong, 
(China, three times a month, These steamers 
are 4,000 tons burthen. The distance to Yoka- 
hama is 4,714 miles, and to Hong Kong 6,386 
miles, The time eccupie! in the voyage is about 
twenty-two days to the former place, and twenty 
nine to the latter. 

BE. J.T., Aw Ocp Reanen.—The two phraser 
you quete are im totaliy different langu *, 
ome bewmg in Latio and the vther Freneb “Fas 
firet one, Mufetis mulandis, means “the neces. 
sary changes being made.” The other, Noblesse 
oblige, means “that the condition of sobility 
imposes an obligation to behave in a noble mas- 

.’ You eeu make no apologies for writing 
to ws for this information, as this columa ts epe 
clally intended fer just saech « . it 
aflords us much pleasure to anewer the queries 
ee to us by our nemerous frieads, so far as it 
jes in our power to do so 

8. J.8.—Aé you so urgently with us to give 
you whatis knewn as Captain Hall's recipe for 
the cure of drunkenness, we do so with much 
pleasure, and hope that you may sacceed in your 
contemplated gout work. Let ue know how you 
weton. The recipe is as follows: Saiphate of 
‘fen, Ove grains; magnesia, ten grains; pepper- 
mint water, eleven drachmea; apirit of nutmeg, 
one drachm. These are the proportions. You 
may eXpand (he compound to any site you please 

—~eay Ww ton umes the quanUily—im order te make 
enough for ordinary ase. The dose is 4 wine 
giessiul twice a day. It acts as a tonte and 
stimulant, tp @ measore supplics the 

lace of the acousiomed | , thereby prevent- 
ng utter physical proetration. 

Ixguinen.—"I have read of the expression 
‘ Arge« eyed,’ applied to one whose t wae 
very x. and who saw everything at 
guinmg va. Can you tell me whenee the phrase 
‘Arquseved’ came’ Argus was, to the clas. 
sice tell was, the son of Zeus and Niobe, and eur- 
ee because he had one humdin-! 
) which were always awake 
wat also endowed with wonderful strength. 
Jano had transformed lo inte a cow, and 
pointed Argus, on account of bie remerka 
powers, to wateh it. Zeus, desirous of getti 
he cow, sent Mercury for it. He accomplish 


his mission Arwust by play- 
as 4 - Sore out thee eut od tno hank.’ tiie 
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8. U. R—The best wa 
qecatty, and without ma 


for you to find out | 
any | 
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| affect to be pradish 


| extended to all who coald 


corn, 
' Gao. F.—The on 











fret, frequent sbletions of the 


ample exercise in the open afr, aad pleat: 
sleep, guing te bed . Jam ‘ice Gene. 
dies fe and take our word for 


say (three mopt 
nt. you oui 


CY 
clear complexion, but improve your Goose! 
health te « whieh you would y 
believe till you 


| Wast_to Keow.—The origin of the term 
“tinten Jack,” to the national beaner 
of Great Britain, bee im Various ways, 


but to us only ome of the 
The “ Unites" between Bagiaad and Soot 


to which the owed ite origin, 
plied the first half of the title. 
can be little doubt we think that 7 KY 
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of 
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King James, by whose command the 
trod the 
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tell her that s married womaa cannot be too ctr. 
com tm her ydemeancr. She show 
have es geod of (he (thoegh tess giddin 
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or 
quiet and nature!, and spirits 
subjection te the ordigary comventivnal rules, 

Hatin M.—We cam fully understand your 
feelings, and think that your mother makes a 
«reat mistake tp insisting upon your continuing 
to study music when you have go real taste 
it, and, when, im fact, to use your rather furcible 
and not very elegant phrase, you “hate it like 
poison,” . is pot really musical, in- 
struction after a certain time is only wasted. 
He yond becoming intelligently acquainted with 
the theory of music, there ie nothing to be 
Kained by iumg continued musical study where 
there is Bo real taste for it, At were better far 
that your mother should let you try drawing or 
painting, or eny other art, instead of concentra- 
ting elt your energies on the piano, which you 
will newer play well, You have lost nothing, 
however, in having learnt to play on the pianuo— 
oo tar ae you have gone. The study of the piano 
is sald to be valuable to every one as a means of 
mental training. A good play on the piano not 
untrequently tekes the place of a «@ ory. and 
a ciond of iltemper had much better break 
forth in music than in scolding. 

bhi isk.— You must not expect us to countenance 
you, or to say anything that will even appear as 
countenancimg you in the clandestine ovurtship 
which we rearet to hear has been guing on for so 
jong a time anknown to your parents, You say 
that they are oppored to the young geptioman 
‘without any reasonable cause,” and that you 
luve him tow dearly to give him up because they 
demre you tude so, Your parents can have no 
other motive than an anxious desire for your 
precens and future happiness; and you cannot 
ut allow that they are more likely to be better 
able to judge what is beat for you than you your- 
cell, Look at it in any light you please, this 
secret love making is disreputable. In the firet 
place, the conceaimeont implies a doubt of the 
iptegrity of one of the parties, Either the man 
is asbamed of the woman, or the woman of the 
man, or sumehoty interested is ashamed of one 
or other of Chem; or they design to deceive a 
trusting parent er guardian. Hesides being 
morally wroug, it is injurious to present pros- 
peets and character, especially with respect to 
the womar, Nhe compromises her reputation 
fur people witli talk, Scamlal will originate, 
and society, as we all know, is only too prone te 
be censoriows. If yoa will tollow our advice you 
will wive up this clandestine courtship, end in. 
sist upon ite being carried on in an open and 
manly manner, without any attempt at conceal- 
ment or disguise—or put aa end to it aitogether. 

J. J. P.—*" Reading an old book aatele, Seams 
to the phrase ‘To be hanged without eft of 
clergy,’ and have been pussiing myself to find 
out what it meant. Can it mean that (the inten- 
tien of the sentence was to increase the severity 
of the punishment b 


z. 





send the culprit to the 
| other world without’ giving frm the privilege of 


seeing and speak te e clergyman or priest? 
| Lwould be much if you would Neeson 
me on this point.” is expression, “ benefit of 


ly a former #tate of the 


clergy,” relates to ha 
at once shows the power 


law of Bogiaed, wh 
of the clergy aad the vranee of the people 

that perial of time, It was pot the design of 
the framers of the sentence yuu quote that the 
uafurtunate individual te be hang was to be 
denied those spiritual ministrations which the 
coldest form of charity would not refuse to the 
cumtemned. The real meaning and force of the 
phrase wae the total exemption of the clerical 
order, in respect to all crimes and offences, from 
the jurisdiction and authority of secular judges, 
” Ss enjoyed by the jaye 


in those 
juaticn was hampered by retition. 
| They were answerable only te , on ordi. 


nary. In course of time this privil wae 
j Me whether of 
clergy or latty. This privilege was so Gagrant! 
abused, and led to so much confusion, that it 
was deemed in 1827 (oo extravagant for a civilized 
people, and in that year benefit of clergy was 
utterly taken away aad abolished; and is now, 
equally with the privilege of aactuary, only 
known asa curious historical relic of barbarous 
times, 

Crogret.—We agree with that Croquet 
is one of the best outdoor gaines that has ever 
been invented. Besides betng one in which every 
one can mingle with equal pleasure, it affords 
ample opportunities for liv conversation; tor 
the agreeable exchange of—well, love passages; 
and, whether the same be r or not, any 
amount of flirtation. The game, as it is now 
played, is decidedly a modern one, though its 
origin py, be eanily traced back to the time of 
Chartee Il, when a French game called paille- 
maille was the aristocratic game of those days in 
James’ Park. The game, which was some- 
what like croquet, was essentially a masculine 
Who was the happy indfvidaal who intro- 
duced It in its present form, so as to enable ladics 
to join it, is pot Known, por even who gave it the 
name. There have been several explanations as 
to the origin of the name, but the only ene that, 
in our opinion, comes at ell peer the mark is one 
which ascribes it to a Freneh expression: “Oro- 
quer le marmot,” which means “to dance atten- 
uance on.” Sare le do dance attendance 
ome u the other ateroguet. Are not the balls 
continually running after cach other al) over the 

round, and meeting rebufis too, which generally 
all upon those who @amee attendance upon 
Oberst It never to us that there were 
— “moral features” in the game of croguct 
anti! we read the following remarks, which we 
«ive, as perhape t may be af novel te you 
asthey were toes, “Croquet,” be says, “teaches 
men that a game fs never won entil it is lestiaes 

hus 






| Women, that ft i# never lost anti! it is won. 


it smpresses a wack-neeled lessen each. 
Another moral feature of erequet is thie—that 
whilet ite laws in no way detract from that cour 
tery which is due from the stronger scx to the 
weaker, it compels men te show po ridiculous 
and annatural mock deference and forbearance 
to women, but metaphorically te kmock them 
abvut as cysals; and it inetrects women, that 
though in extreme emergencies, and in ‘staying 
i r,’ men are thelr superiors, in the interme 
diate affairs of life there is very Httle to chose 
between the capacities and ri of the two; on 
the whole, therefore, we may conelude that, for 
both sexes, croquet is peculiarly part of a liberal 
education.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. H. L. P.—You mast 
sec that we enanet answer yo - question without 


mak 
most decttte doing #0. 





the art of reatrilequ 
t . Ipa.—You were right ip 
the Y of the man, if 
ou knew him to be wild ond desinates. F. a. 
1CR ARDSON.—The city of jop is the largest 
city in the world. The cities in the 
United States are New York, Phi Lal 
lievek lye and Ba: . GK. is a per: 
par matter iT whet in walking 
| with two ladies walk tm Che middle or on the 
EB F. H—You are too 


went gentlemen's society. L. 


£ Re We conta wot Answer Your question, 2510 


de 00 we would grateitoesly advertise the cor 
and this you could hardly expect us to do. 
Bich ou can te 






























